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HE universal priesthood of believers is the Christian Church 

on earth, the Communion of Saints, which Jesus Christ has 

redeemed, purchased, and won from all sins, from death, and 
from the power of the devil; not with gold or silver, but with His 
holy, precious blood and with His innocent suffering and death, 
that it may be His own, live under Him, and serve Him in ever- 
lasting righteousness, innocence, and blessedness, and which the 
Holy Ghost has called by the Gospel, enlightened with His gifts, 
sanctified and kept in the true faith. Thus Luther has taught us. 
Each Christian confesses that for himself. But what the Holy Ghost 
has done for each, He has done for all believers. Therefore we 
confess with Luther: “Even as He calls, gathers, enlightens, and 
sanctifies the whole Christian Church on earth, and keeps it with 
Jesus Christ in the one true faith.” Accordingly the universal priest- 
hood of believers is not something new and strange, but something 
the children learn in school. In the Smalcald Articles Luther de- 
clares: “For, thank God, [today} a child seven years old knows 
what the Church is, namely, the holy believers and lambs who 
hear the voice of their Shepherd. For the children pray thus: 
I believe in one holy [Catholic or} Christian Church” (Concordia 
Triglotta, p.499). What constitutes the Church a universal priest- 
hood are the rights and duties to which Christ, her High Priest, 
has called her. This includes her right to converse with God im- 
mediately, her claim to all the treasures of the Church, and the 
right and duty to administer these for the welfare of others. In 
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brief, the Holy Christian Church has the right and the duty to 
pray, to sacrifice, and to teach. 

The infallible source of information regarding the universal 
priesthood of believers is God’s Word, whose treasures no one has 
been better able to bring to light than Luther. Scripture reveals 
that there has always been such a priesthood. From the very begin- 
ning of the human race the believers have performed priestly 
works. Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob— all of them sac- 
rificed and called upon the name of the Lord. Thus, for example, 
we read: “Abraham planted a grove in Beersheba and called there 
on the name of the Lord, the everlasting God” (Gen. 21:33). And 
the following chapter relates how he sacrificed a ram in his son’s 
stead. But no one ever prayed more fervently to God than he. 
“Wilt Thou also destroy the righteous with the wicked?” (Gen. 
18:23) he pleaded, humbly confessing: “Behold now, I have taken 
upon me to speak unto the Lord, which am but dust and ashes” 
(v.27). This was the man who “believed in the Lord; and He 
counted it to him for righteousness” (15:6). Paul quotes these 
words to show that Abraham was justified by grace through faith 
(Romans 4) — Abraham, who is the father of us all! In Abraham 
we have, therefore, an example of an Old Testament member of the 
universal priesthood. It is obvious that the sacrifices of such priests 
as he were essentially thankofferings for the divine promise of the 
blessed Seed, for whom they hoped and whom they proclaimed, 
not only to the members of their own household, but also to 
strangers. Thus the patriarchs were priests in the true sense of the 
word. Peter calls Noah a preacher of righteousness (2 Pet.2:5), 
and God Himself calls Abraham a prophet (Gen. 20:7). 

Regarding Abraham’s priesthood, Luther says in his exposition 
of Gen. 22:11: 

If anyone would try to persuade the monks that Abraham was 

a priest and bishop, they would soon decry him as a heretic. For 

they describe a priest thus, that he is such a man as wears a long 

coat, has a shorn head, and reads or prays the canonical hours; 
beyond such a form they know of no priest. As if God had 
pleasure in such priests as can do nothing but howl in the church. 

Such are the devil’s priests. Abraham, however, is a true priest, 

for he sacrifices not only sheep and other animals, but also his 

own son. And here it is described in which manner he sacrificed 
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him, namely, that he bound him and wanted to slay him like a 
beast. But that they do not consider, nor regard it highly, because 
Abraham had no tonsure on the head, had no chasuble nor greased 
fingers, but lets his beard grow and is a married man. But if he had 
had a whore and a whore’s children, they would rather praise him. 
We, however, curse and damn them also in turn as idolatrous and 
devil's priests, and say that they are really true priests who be- 
lieve the Word of God and offer thankofferings and for God’s 
sake bear the cross which He lays on them; do not go along in 
long gowns, but in the gifts and the beautiful adornment of the 
Holy Ghost, as in faith, in patience, when death comes along, 
and in the hope wherein they wait for another and better life. 
(SL, 1:1521£) 


Later God chose Israel to be His priestly people. “Ye shall be 
unto Me a kingdom of priests and an holy nation” (Ex. 19:6), 
He said. At the same time He set apart the tribe of Levi and par- 
ticularly the house of Aaron to serve as the official ministers of 
that priesthood. They were to be the tutors and governors of the 
universal priesthood of God’s people until the time appointed of 
the Father (Gal. 4:2-5). Regarding Ex. 19:5-6 Luther says in his 


exposition of Exodus: 


This, then, is the samma summarum of this passage: He who 
has My Word and believes it, is a priest; if you are My people, 
you do believe that. He who has that faith is a king and lord over 
sin, death, devil, hell, and all misfortune; for faith alone makes 
you possessors of such blessings and glory. He who has faith, has 
all things, can do all things, overcomes all things (Rom. 8:37-38) ; 
nothing can harm him, neither temporal nor eternal, not even the 
gates of hell (Matt. 16:18). Accordingly, he who has God’s Word 
is a priest. Hence to be a priest and king is nothing else than to 
have faith and the Holy Ghost, God’s grace to preach to others, 
and to appear before God with all confidence as a child before its 
father. It seems a small thing to preach, pray, and plead in true 
faith, but before God it is a great, mighty thing that a man, a poor, 
miserable wormbag, should attain to such honor. Such honor He 
promises them if they keep His covenant. Over this spiritual 
kingdom and priesthood He, furthermore, established a temporal 
kingdom and priesthood, which Moses observes later. Here He 
speaks only of the spiritual priesthood and kingdom and of the 
people which kept such a covenant. To such, however, as were 
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unbelieving and did not obey His words, this passage did not ap- 
ply, but they were under the temporal kingdom. Nevertheless 
God had at that time some who were, at one and the same time, 
subject to the spiritual and also to the temporal kingdom and 
priesthood. But when the Gospel came, He abolished the tem- 
poral priesthood, and a spiritual priesthood was proclaimed in all 
the world by the Apostles. So David was a spiritual and temporal 
king and was still subject to the temporal priesthood and was 
nevertheless a true spiritual priest, of which priesthood he wrote 
many beautiful Psalms. So every Christian is now a king unto 
himself and a priest unto others. The priesthood is higher than 
the kingdom, is spread more widely. For the priest uses the Word 
not only for himself, but for others; the faith, however, through 
which he becomes a king, he has for himself alone. (St.L., 
III: 1016 f.) 


Although the temporal priesthood of Levi and Aaron was only 
a shadow, prototype, and prophecy, we can, nevertheless, in a 
measure recognize the nature of the body, that is, of the spiritual 
priesthood in the New Testament. The primary duty of the priests 
of the tribe of Levi was to sacrifice. God said: “They shall be holy 
unto their God, and not profane the name of their God; for the 
Offerings of the Lord made by fire, and the bread of their God, 
they do offer; therefore they shall be holy” (Lev. 21:6). 

It was, moreover, a part of their official duty to instruct the 
people. Thus Moses blessed the children of Levi: “They shall teach 
Jacob Thy judgments, and Israel Thy Law; they shall put incense 
before Thee, and whole burnt sacrifice upon Thine altar” (Deut. 
33:10). Through Ezekiel God said of the priests: “They shall 
teach My people the difference between the holy and the profane, 
and cause them to discern between the unclean and the clean” 
(44:23); and Malachi said: “For the priest’s lips should keep 
knowledge, and they should seek the Law at his mouth, for he is 
the messenger of the Lord of hosts” (2:7). 

Finally, the priests, Aaron and his sons, were to bless the Chil- 
dren of Israel (Num. 6:23-27). Thus the Levitical priesthood also 
prayed, sacrificed, and taught. 

The Levitical priesthood was restricted to the time of the Old 
Testament; but even then others, not necessarily of the tribe of 
Levi, already assumed some of the priestly functions, as in the 
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case of the Prophets, who, like the priests, taught the people and 
spoke in the name of the Lord. They also already in prophecy 
introduced the Messiah as the true High Priest, who by His knowl- 
edge should justify many (Is.53:11). Through David the Mes- 
siah said: “My praise shall be of Thee in the great congregation” 
(Ps.22:25). The Messiah was to be a true Priest, not only by 
sacrificing Himself on the altar of the Cross, but also by proclaim- 
ing “the acceptable year of the Lord” — the saving Gospel! 

It is, therefore, not surprising that in the prophecy of the Old 
Testament also the universal priesthood of all believers already 
makes its appearance with the priesthood of the Messiah, the true 
High Priest. Thus the Lord promised the Lord who should be a 
Priest forever after the order of Melchizedek: “Thy people shall 
be willing in the day of Thy power, in the beauties of holiness from 
the womb of the morning: Thou hast the dew of Thy youth” 
(Ps.110:3). The children of this royal Priest should, like Him, 
be clothed in priestly garments, should be priests. 

Commenting on the words of the 110th Psalm: “The Lord hath 
sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a Priest forever after the order 


of Melchizedek” (v.4), Luther, in his second exposition of this 
Psalm, says: 


Much is to be said of this priesthood; for it is a very rich text, 
which contains the great chief parts of Christian doctrine, and 
there is nothing more comforting in all the Scripture than what 
is said of the priesthood of our dear Christ. This text is also 
extolled, beautifully and magnificently, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which is the true gloss and exposition of this Psalm 
and in this point a truly noble Epistle and therefore well worthy 
to be written with gold. (St. L., V:1008 f.) 


To this peerless Priest of the New Testament spiritual children 
are promised (v.3). Luther says: 


How can that be, and whence come such children? Concerning 
this he says: “From the womb of the morning: Thou hast the 
dew of Thy youth.” What is this, children born from the womb 
of the morning? {Luther translates this passage: “Your children 
will be born unto You like the dew of the dawn.”} This must be 
a peculiar birth and a singular mother and children. Who has 
ever heard that children come from the dawn, and how does this 
rhyme with Christianity? And who, I pray, said such a thing to 
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this prophet? Indeed, who could have understood it if it had not 4 
been revealed by the Gospel, when even now, that it is fulfilled, 4 
so few understand it? But he chose this comparison therewith 

to illustrate and picture right lovely these spiritual things, namely, 

that in the case of this birth of the children of this kingdom 

(that is, of the Christians) it comes to pass as in that of the 
dear dew, which falls daily in the early morning of spring, and | N 
still no one can say how it is made, or whence it comes; never- 
theless, it lies on the grass each morning... . 

So (he would say) it shall also come to pass in this kingdom, 
when children are born to Christ, the Lord; not in the natural ; 
manner out of flesh and blood, nor with the aid and assistance s | 
of men, nor in a manner which men can comprehend and under- 
stand; but it is a spiritual, heavenly birth, through the invisible, 
divine power of the Holy Ghost, which works in man through 
the Word and makes new, believing hearts. (St. L., V:999 f.) 


But what does the Psalmist mean with “the beauties of holiness” 
(heiligem Schmuck) (v.3)? Luther replies: 

With these words he makes the people of this King (that is, 
His believing Christians) all priests, and speaks of a new and 
different species of priests or priesthood than the Levitical was, 
which alone had priestly honor and office with the Jews; pictures 
them, therefore, as such as stand in their priestly garments (as 
those priests had to have them in their office) magnificently and 
beautifully adorned for sacrifice and divine service. For these 
words, “beauties of holiness,” according to the manner of Scrip- 
ture mean nothing else than the beautiful priestly garments, as 
God says to Moses, Ex.28:2: “Thou shalt make holy garments 
for Aaron, thy brother, for glory and for beauty,” and elsewhere 
holy adornment [heiliger Schmuck} or ornament often stands for 
priestly garments. For God commanded thus, that the priests in 
their office and divine service had to be clothed not with common 
garments, but with precious, holy garments, which no one else 
was permitted to wear, as they are described Exodus 28. Such 
priestly office and adornment the prophet here applies to and 
interprets as pertaining to the Christians, or the people of the 
New Testament, and says that their divine service shall be a 
beautiful, glorious priesthood, as of those who always stand be- 
fore God and bring only holy sacrifices. And praises them with 
the highest divine glory and honor. For there is no higher name 
and honor before God and men than to be a priest, which is 
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a person and office, which deals so truly with God and is nearest 
to God, and deals with purely divine matters. Such honor (I say) 
he here accords to all Christians, that they stand before God as 
the real priests, adorned preciously and beautifully, and serve 
Him with a true, holy, divine service. (St. L., V:995 f.) 


Applying this term, “beauty of holiness,” more precisely to the 
New Testament believers, Luther says: 

What, then, are such “beauties of holiness” or priestly garments 
with which Christendom is adorned and is called His holy priest- 
hood? Nothing else than the beautiful, divine, diverse gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, as St. Paul (Rom. 12:6; Eph. 4:7) and Peter (1 Pet. 
2:9) say, which are given to Christendom for the purpose that 
thereby God may be known and praised, which, then, is done 
chiefly through the ministry of preaching the Gospel. For such 
gifts are to serve, says St.Paul (1 Cor.12:7), for the common 
profit of Christendom, so that through our preaching, confes- 
sion, etc., the people are brought to the knowledge of God, and 
He is thereby honored. For therefore we are God’s ministers 
and are called priests that all our doing, doctrine, and life shall 
shine to the knowledge, glory, and praise of God, as Christ says 
Matt. 5:16, and St. Peter declares 1 Ep.2:9: “Ye are the royal 
priesthood, the holy nation,” etc., “that ye should show forth the 
praises of Him who hath called you out of darkness into His 
marvelous light” (St. L., V:996.) 


Turning now to the New Testament fulfillment of the Old 
Testament prophecy, we find that Jesus applies Is.61:1-2 to Him- 
self. When the eyes of all them that were in the synagog at 
Nazareth were fastened on Him, Jesus, having read Is. 61:1-2, said: 
“This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears” (Luke 4:21). 
And all bare Him witness and wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of His mouth. However, the same people 
soon attempted to cast Him down from the brow of the hill 
whereon their city was built; but the time for His priestly sacrifice 
of Himself as the Lamb of God had not yet come. 

Luther rightly calls the Epistle to the Hebrews the true gloss 
and exposition of Christ's high-priestly office. Nowhere is the 
contrast between the priesthood of Christ and that of the Old 
Testament brought out more clearly than in this Epistle when 
it says: “This Man, because He continueth ever, hath an unchange- 
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able priesthood. Wherefore He is able also to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them. For such an High Priest became us, 
who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens; who needeth not daily, as those high 
ptiests, to offer up sacrifice, first for His own sins, and then for 
the people’s: for this He did once, when He offered up Himself.” 
(Heb. 7:24-27.) 

Thus our High Priest has now also made all who believe in Him 
kings and priests before God; for He that loved us and washed us 
from our sins in His own blood “hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and His Father; to Him be glory and dominion forever 
and ever. Amen.” (Rev. 1:5-6.) 


Peter, addressing the strangers scattered about, “elect according 
to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through sanctification of 
the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ” (1 Pet. 1:2), declares: “Ye also, as lively stones, are built 
up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sac- 
rifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ” (2:5), and in contrast 
with the disobedient unbelievers, he tells them: “But ye are a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar 
people; that ye should show forth the praises of Him who hath 
called you out of darkness into His marvelous light” (v.9). This 
is the golden text for the doctrine of the universal priesthood of 
all believers. God has chosen all the elect before the earth was 
founded to be one communion, separate from all other generations 
of the earth. This chosen generation has both a priestly and a royal 
character, the latter resulting from the former. The believers, who 
as priests have access to God, rule with Christ over sin, death, and 
devil. With their prayers they can also change the course of 
mundane affairs. Their priestly and royal dignity is still hidden, but 
it will be revealed with the consummation of the kingdom of God, 
when the great, completed host of the elect, united with the host 
of the holy angels, will stand before the throne of God and of the 
Lamb and worship, and will rule with Christ and triumph in all 
eternity. (Cf. Stoeckhardt, Kommentar ueber den Ersten Brief 
Petri, p. 96.) 

This holy priesthood and holy nation, God’s elect, made holy by 
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the Holy Ghost by the Word and faith, are sanctified and renewed 
from day to day. Christ’s royal priests are to let their light shine 
before men, that men may see their good works and glorify the 
Father in heaven (Matt.5:16). God’s holy nation is His own 
peculiar people, whom He will protect and preserve, kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed 
in the last time (1 Pet. 1:5). God’s holy priesthood is an active 
priesthood; God’s priests should, by word and deed, show forth the 
praises of Him who hath called them out of darkness into His 
marvelous light. They should tell others that God is holy and 
abhors sin, but also that He is gracious and would save all men, 
as He has saved them. 

As a holy priesthood the believers have free access to the throne 
of God with their prayers and may bring unto God as an acceptable 
sacrifice their own sanctified lives and the praise of God with their 
lips. Assured of the remission of their sins and iniquities through 
Christ, they have boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood 
of Jesus (Heb. 10:19). And with grateful hearts they heed Paul’s 
admonition: “I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 


God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable service” (Rom. 12:1). The 
Epistle to the Hebrews exhorts: “By Him {Christ}, therefore, let 
us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the 
fruit of our lips giving thanks to His name” (13:15). 


As the priests of God, who at all times have free access to His 
throne, they hold title to all possessions which Christ, their High 
Priest, has entrusted to His Church, as Paul wrote to the Corin- 
thians: “Therefore let no man glory in men; for all things are 
yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come; all are yours; and ye are 
Christ's; and Christ is God’s” (1 Cor. 3:21-23). Such privileged 
people, however, must, on the other hand, always remain mindful 
that priests are also ministers, whose duty it is to make disciples 
by baptizing in the name of the Triune God and to teach them 
whatsoever Christ has commanded them, as in the presence of 
Christ, and even so unto the end of the world (Matt. 28:19-20). 


Luther, in his exposition of the First Epistle of Peter, makes the 
following comment on 1 Pet. 2:9: 
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There He gives the Christians a just title, and has taken the 
statement from Deut. 7:6, where He says to the Jews: “For thou 
art an holy people unto the Lord, thy God: the Lord, thy God, 
hath chosen thee to be a special people unto Himself, above all 
people that are upon the face of the earth.” There you see whereof 
St. Peter is speaking. As I have said before, so I still say that one 
should get used to speaking of priests as the Scripture is accus- 
tomed to do. Let no one mind whom the people call priests, let 
everyone call them what they please, but you stay with God’s 
pure Word; what it calls priests, that you also call priests. We 
will tolerate it all right that those call themselves priests whom 
the bishops and the Pope consecrate and that they call themselves 
what they please, as long as they do not call themselves “God's 
priests”; for they cannot adduce one word from Scripture for 
themselves regarding it. But when they come along with this 
passage, that it speaks of them, so answer thus, as I taught above, 
and ask them to whom St. Peter is here speaking. They will come 
to shame. For it is truly clear and obvious enough, that He is 
speaking to the whole communion, to all Christians, when He 
says: Ye are a chosen generation and holy nation; for so He 
previously has spoken of no one, save of those who are built 
upon the Rock and believe. Hence must follow that whosoever 
does not believe is no priest. ... Therefore I wish very much that 
this word “priest” were as common as we are called Christians; 
for it is all one thing— priests, baptized, Christians. As now 
I should not tolerate it that the besmeared and shorn alone would 
be called Christians and baptized, so little should I tolerate it that 
they alone would be priests. Still they have applied this to them- 
selves alone. So they have also called the Church what the Pope 
includes within his pointed hats. But Scripture turns it around. 
Therefore mark this well so that you may know to make a dif- 
ference, how God calls priests and how they call themselves 
priests. For so we must again make it come to pass that this 
little word “priests” becomes as common as the little word 
“Christians.” . . . Therefore when Peter here says: “Ye are the 
royal priesthood,” it is as much as if he said: Ye are Christians. 
If now you would know what kind of title and what power and 
price Christians have, you see it here, that they are kings and 
priests and the chosen nation. (St. L., [X:1022 ff.) 


In treating the subject how one should elect and install min- 
isters of the Church, Luther says: 
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I pray you, who indeed are those called out of darkness into His 
marvelous light? Is it only the shorn and anointed larvae? Or is 
it not all the Christians? Peter, however, not only gives them the 
right, but also the command, “that they should show forth the 
praises of God,” which, forsooth, is nothing else than to preach 
God’s Word. Let them now come on who invent two kinds of 
priesthood: one spiritual and universal; the other a particular and 
external priesthood: and maintain that St. Peter is here speaking 
of the spiritual priesthood. What, then, is the office of their par- 
ticular and external priesthood? Is it not “to show forth the 
ptaises of God”? But Peter here gives this command to the spir- 
itual and universal priesthood. Although they, these blasphemers, 
have another external priesthood, whereby they show forth, not 
the praises of God, but of the Pope and their own godless con- 
duct. Otherwise, even as no other showing forth in the ministry 
of the Word is found than this only one of the praises of God, 
which is equally common to all Christians, so also no other priest- 
hood is found than the spiritual, which is common also to all 
Christians and which Peter has here described. (St.L., X:1572 
to 1573.) 


In his refutation of Emser’s error, Luther says: 


Tell me, can anyone be so dull, not to understand to whom 
St. Peter is here speaking? Or must the sayings of the Fathers 
here come forth and interpret, where he names the people and 
the congregation so clearly and still calls them all a “royal priest- 
hood,” commands them to preach the deeds of God, who has called 
them? If now this is also said of the Emser priesthood, as our 
Emser teaches, we are certainly all such priests. Let him interpret 
priests as he will, all Christians are still such priests through this 
passage. If then we all must preach, these bald pates must remain 
silent, because they have another, their own priesthood, before 
all Christians. In this wise also the two passages, one Rev. 5:9-10: 
“Thou hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood and hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests,” and the other Rev. 20:6: “On 
such the second death hath no power, but they shall be priests 
of God and of Christ,” are both said of the entire Church and to 
be understood as the words without any gloss demand. And 
there is not another passage in the New Testament which speaks 
of priests than these three; the others all call Emser’s priests not 
priests, but ministers, overseers, and elders. Wherewith the Holy 
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Ghost teaches us that not oil, consecrations, tonsures, chasubles, 
albs, chalice, mass, sermon, etc., make priests and give power, but 
the priesthood and power must be there first, brought along out 
of Baptism, common to all Christians through faith, which builds 
them upon Christ, the true High Priest, as St. Peter here says. 
But to administer such power and execute it does not behoove 
everyone, but whosoever is called by the congregation or by him 
who has the congregation’s command and will; he then does such 
work in the stead and person of the congregation and of the 
common authority. Hence it is not true that there is more than 
a single, plain priesthood in the Church; and the bald pates are 
not called priests in accord with Scripture, as Emser lies. The 
name is common to us all with all of its power, right, and what 
belongs to it, which these robbers and God-stealers would like 
to wrest from us and claim for themselves alone. But as they 
called themselves the Church and we recovered that prey from 
them, so they have made themselves priests, which has now also 
been taken from them. But the tonsures we will let them have, 
that they may be tonsure-bearers, since they never want to bear 
God’s Word, but only pervert it.— What would it help if Emser 
now cited thousands of the Fathers’ sayings which all unanimously 
called his crowd priests? There would still be no Scripture, but 
only the word of men who have erred, but still were not stiff- 
necked like these bald pates. But St. Peter's words are God's 
words, they do not let any other than the one common priest- 
hood exist. (St. L., XVIII: 1360 ff.) 


To Luther this was a matter of the greatest importance, there- 
fore he speaks of it again and again. Thus he says in the same 
writing: 


For a priest, first of all, is not made in the New Testament, but 
must be born; is not consecrated, but created. But is born not by 
the birth of the flesh, but by that of the Spirit, by water and 
Spirit in the washing of regeneration. Hence indeed all Christians 
together are priests, and all priests are Christians. And let it be 
a damned saying if one would say a priest were something else 
than a Christian; for such is said without God’s Word, only on 
the basis of human doctrine, of tradition, or of the large number 
of those who hold it thus; of which three, if one sets up one, 
whichever one will, as an article of faith, it is blasphemy and an 
abomination, as I have said elsewhere. (St. L., X:1570.) 
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In a sermon on Rom. 12:1-6 he says: 

Here I let everyone seek and make a difference between the 
externally visible priesthood and this internal, spiritual priesthood. 
The former only a few have usurped for themselves and in small 
part; the latter, however, is common to all Christians. The former 
has been dug up and called so by men without God’s Word; the 
latter is founded without men’s trifling by the Word of God. 
The former is smeared on the skin with material oil; the latter is 
anointed internally within the heart with the Holy Ghost. The 
former praises and lauds its own works and merits; the latter 
preaches and praises God’s grace and His honor. The former 
leaves the body with its lusts unsacrificed, yes, pastures and 
nourishes the flesh with its lusts; the latter, however, kills and 
sacrifices the body with its lusts. The former permits to be sac- 
rificed to itself money, goods, honor, idleness, good days and all 
the lust on earth; the latter lets all this be taken away from it 
and the opposite be rendered. The former with abominable per- 
version sacrifices Christ again; the latter is satisfied that Christ 
was sacrificed once, and sacrifices itself with Him and in Him in 
the same and similar sacrifice. And swmma, these two priest- 
hoods rhyme like Christ and Barabbas, like light and darkness, 
like God and world. For as little as Christ became a Priest 
through smear-oil and tonsures, just so little also is this priest- 
hood given to anyone by smearing and shearing; nevertheless 
Christ is Priest with all His Christians, Ps.110:4: “Thou art 
a Priest forever after the order of Melchizedek.” This priesthood 
does not let itself be made or ordered. Here is no manufactured 
priest; he must be born priest and as heir bring it along from 
birth. But I mean the new birth, of water and Spirit; there all 
Christians become such priests, the highest Priest’s children and 
joint heirs. (St.L., XII:315.) 


All Christians are priests, and that without any difference in 
station, sex, or age. Among the strangers whom Peter addresses 
there are servants (2:18) and masters (Eph.6:9), male and 
female (3:1,7), young and old (5:5). In brief, he that is a 
Christian is also a royal priest: “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female; 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:28). In his Letter to 
Duke Albrecht of Prussia Regarding the Pope and His Power, Atr- 
ticle 3, Luther comments: 
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Every child, lying in the cradle, has just as great a claim on 
Christ, on faith, Spirit, and all other things pertaining to the 
Church as holy Peter himself and all Apostles have. For we all 
have the same faith, the same Spirit, the same life, the same sal- 
vation, and the same God. (St. L., XIX:734.) 


In his exposition of 1 Peter, Luther says: 

If you want to look at the Christians, you must not see any dif- 
ference and must not say: That is a man or a woman, a servant 
or 9 master, old or young, as Paul says Gal. 3:28. It is all one 
thing and purely spiritual people. Therefore they are altogether 
priests, may proclaim God’s Word; only that women should not 
speak in the churches, but should let the men preach on account 
of the commandment that they should be subject to their hus- 
bands, as St. Paul teaches 1 Cor. 14:34. Such order God permits 
to remain, but makes mo difference regarding power. If, however, 
there were no men present, but only women, as in nunneries, 
there one might also promote a woman among them, who would 
preach. (St.L., [IX:1014f.) 


Finally, not only the particularly holy or well indoctrinated 
belong to this royal priesthood, for Peter addresses such as are in 
need of the admonition: “Wherefore laying aside all malice, and 
all guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil speakings” (1 Pet. 
2:1). Such are priests as repent of their sins in daily repentance 
and in faith in their Savior Jesus Christ seek forgiveness. Saving 
faith makes the penitent sinner a priest. In his “Sermon of the 
New Testament, That Is, of the Holy Mass,” Luther says: 

Behold, all these, wherever they may be, are true priests and 
conduct a really true mass, obtain therewith also what they intend. 

For faith must do it all. It alone is the true priestly office and, 

moreover, does not let anyone else be it. Therefore all Christian 

men are priests, all Christian women priestesses, be they young 
or old, master or servant, mistress or maid, learned or unlearned. 

Here is no difference, unless faith be unequal. Again, all who do 

not have such faith, but presume to make much of the Mass as 

a sacrifice, and to perform their office unto God, these are dunces, 

observe Mass outwardly, do not know themselves what they are 

doing, and may not please God. For “without faith it is impos- 
sible to please Him [God],” as St. Paul says Heb. 11:6. (St.L., 

XIX: 1058.) 
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Luther’s interpretation of the universal priesthood of believers 
is in harmony with that of the Lutheran Confessions, where, how- 
ever, this subject is chiefly treated under the term “Church.” The 
Apology, referring to Hebrews 5, shows that the Levitical priest- 
hood was an image of the priesthood of Christ (Art. XXIV, “Of 
the Mass”; Triglotta, p.403), and that the priesthood of the New 
Testament is an office through which the Holy Spirit ministers 
(ibid., p.405). In the article of the power and jurisdiction of 
bishops, the Smalcald Articles state: “Here belong the statements 
of Christ which testify that the keys have been given to the Church, 
and not merely to certain persons, Matt. 18:20: ‘Where two or 
three are gathered together in My name, etc. 


“Lastly, the statement of Peter also confirms this, 1 Ep. 2:9: 
‘Ye are a royal priesthood.’ These words pertain to the true Church, 
which certainly has the right to elect and ordain ministers, since 
it alone has the priesthood.” (Idid., pp. 523, 525.) 

Summa summarum, all Christians are members of the universal 
priesthood of believers, and whatever is said of the rights and duties 
of the latter pertains to all of them. That is the teaching of Scrip- 
ture, and so the Lutheran Confessions declare on the basis of Scrip- 
ture. The doctrine of the universal priesthood of believers is a 
corollary of the doctrine of justification by faith. That accounts 
for its important position in Luther’s theology and in the doctrine 
of the Church which bears his name. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Notes on John 16:5-16 


By J. T. MUELLER 


HERE is no doubt that the Gospels arranged by the ancient 

Church for the Sundays between Easter and Pentecost belong 

to the most comforting of the entire church year. This is 
true especially of those that are taken from Christ’s farewell ad- 
dress to His disciples delivered shortly before His suffering and 
death. But the very fact that they are taken from an allocution 
of our Lord on a special occasion and for a very special purpose 
renders them also (at least in part) difficult of interpretation and 
application. His last words were not only to comfort His sorrow- 
ing Apostles during the immediate time after His departure from 
them, but they were to prepare them for their entire Apostolic 
ministry, which was preceded by the Pentecostal outpouring of 
the Holy Ghost, and for the work, benefit, and tribulation of that 
trying and troubled service. No doubt the words meant much 
more to the disciples than they mean to us today, upon whom the 
blessings of the Apostolic ministry have come in so rich a measure 
and whose lot as disciples of our Savior is much more bearable 
than was theirs. 

Difficulties attach especially to the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the Gospel for Cantate, John 16:5-15, and here, in par- 
ticular, of verses 7-11. The exegetical difficulties seem to be cen- 
tered not only in the scope of the revelation, but also in the 
meaning of the words éAéyyetv, xdou0s, and the three terms de- 
scribing the Spirit’s areas of activity: Guagtia, dvxaoovvn, xoiotc, 
and lastly, tagdxAntos. While the various interpretations of the 
five verses (7-11) agree in a general way with the analogy of faith, 
that is, with divine truths definitely stated in other and clearer pas- 
sages of Scripture, it seems to the writer that even the textual ex- 
planations of Luther, Walther, and Stoeckhardt fail to do justice to 
the focal emphasis which Jesus here had in mind. Although the 
writer is aware that there are other ways of explaining the pericope, 
he suggests this exposition of the text as one that seems to him 
simple, clear, and practical and also in agreement with both the text 
and the context. 
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This explanation of the pericope, in its difficult parts, has been 
re-stated and defended by the Rev. J. C. Hare, rector of Herst- 
monceux, archdeacon of Lewes, and fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who expounded the text very ably in his sermons on 
the Mission of the Comforter,’ preached before the University of 
Cambridge in 1840 and published later under the given title, and 
defended it very convincingly in a series of learned “Notes” ap- 
pended to the discourses. 

Archdeacon Hare contends that since Christ’s words primarily 
refer to the Holy Spirit's convicting ministry on Pentecost (and 
thereafter, of course) unto conversion and salvation and not unto 
judgment and damnation, the verb éhéyzew (here, as in various 
other places in Scripture) must be taken in the sense of to convince, 
and that indeed savingly, not damningly. The Spirit’s work here 
described is an opus gratiae, not an opus irae et damnationis. 

The verb éAéyyxetv, he admits, can of course be translated also 
with to reprove, to rebuke, to reproach, as not only New Testament 
and ecclesiastical usage, but also that of secular Greek proves. His 
detailed proof from the New Testament is most instructive, but 
it would lead us too far afield to enter upon it in detail. Luther’s 
strafen, which he criticizes as failing to give the intended meaning 
of the verb in this connection, was adopted by Tyndale and so 
came into the English Bible. Beza, following Calvin, translated 
the Greek verb with convincere. This meaning found its way into 
the French version of Diodati (I/ convaincra le monde) and was 
used also by Catholic theologians in France (cf. Bossuet’s Medita- 
tions: Il convaincra le monde). He charges exegetes of his day, 
especially Tholuck and Olshausen, that they “mix up the notions 
of convincing and reproving.” In passing it may be said that very 
fittingly Archdeacon Hare renders nagaxAytos with defensor causae. 

We believe that Archdeacon Hare is right in here translating 
the verb éhéyxew with convince. Thayer gives as the first meaning 
of the verb 4o convict, to refute, to confute, though he quotes the 
German exegete Schmidt with apparent approval: ‘Ehéyyew hat 





1 The Mission of the Comforter with Notes. By J. C. Hare, M. A. (fourth 
edition), ed. by E. H. Plumptre, D. D., professor of divinity at King’s College, 
London; vicar of Bickley, prebendary of St. Paul’s. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1877. ; 
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eigentlich nicht die Bedeutung “tadeln, schmaehen, zurechtweisen,” 
welche ihm die Lexika zuschreiben, sondern bedeutet nichts als 
ueberfuehren, that is, to convict. As a second meaning of the Greek 
verb Thayer gives to find fault with, to correct. 


In more recent times Buechsel in Kittel’s lexicon stresses the 
meaning zur Busse rufen, zur Busse weisen, and remarks: Von 
einem Strafamt des Heiligen Geistes sollte man nicht reden. Other 
authorities, however, favor in this passage the translation to con- 
vict, or to convince, and very few support Luther’s translation 
strafen. Moffat employs in his translation of the passage both 
convict and convince (cf. He will convict the world, convincing 
men of sin,” etc. Goodspeed translates: “He will bring conviction 
to the world about sin,” etc.) By the way, while the ancient Spanish 
Valera Version has redarguira (reprove) the Moderna, now widely 
used in Spanish countries, has convencerd (convince). The RSV 
reads: “He will convince the world.” Weymouth has: “He will 
bring conviction to the world.” The Catholic New Testament 
translates: “He will convict the world of sin.” Whether we trans- 
late éhéyxeww with convict or convince is really of secondary im- 
portance, since both verbs pretty well agree as to their root 
meanings. However, convict, while agreeing with sin, does not 
readily agree in its basic sense, to prove guilty of, with righteous- 
ness and judgment. The verb convince, on the other hand, applies 
properly to all three nouns since its meaning is to persuade by 
argument. In converting sinners the Holy Spirit persuades them 
through the argument of the divine Word of sin, righteousness, 
and judgment. 

Very important for the proper understanding of Christ’s words 
is also the meaning of kosmos in this connection. Those who ex- 
plain the function of the Holy Ghost, of which Christ here speaks, 
as a peculiar Strafamt, or condemnatory rebuke, regard kosmos as 
signifying the hardened world of sinners, the enemies of the Savior, 
who reject the Gospel, refuse to believe in Christ as their Re- 
deemer, insist upon their own righteousness as sufficient for salva- 
tion, and serve, by their perverse conduct, the devil, whom our 
Lord has overthrown. Luther expresses this view when he writes: 
“The world will not hear such pseaching that they should all be 
sinners before God and that their pious works have no value before 
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Him, but that they rather through this crucified Christ must obtain 
mercy and salvation. Such unbelief against Christ becomes the 
sum and substance of all sins that lead a person into damnation, 
so that there is no help for him.”* In other statements, however, 
Luther explains the ministry of the Holy Spirit, described in this 
passage, as the one by which sinners are converted and saved. 
Luther's sermonic exposition of John 16 deserves careful study, for 
while at times it lacks clarity and consistency, it is rich in practical 
lessons of faith and piety. 

Stoeckhardt in his Biblische Geschichte des Neuen Testaments, 
while conceding that by the Spirit's ministry through the Word 
some always are won for Christ, emphatically explains the Spirit's 
function described in our passage as one of condemnatory judg- 
ment directed against the perverse and hardened kosmos of Christ's 
enemies. He writes (in part): “In this connection Jesus speaks 
of the world which is inimical to Christ and God, which has heard 
the Gospel, but has rejected it... . It is the duty and calling of 
Christians in this world to testify of Christ. Through their tes- 
timony comes (ergeht) the witness of the Holy Ghost. The living 
Spirit of God, who proceeds from the Father as also from the Son, 
whom Christ has sent from the Father, attests to the world through 
the mouth of the Christians that in Christ alone there is salvation. 
Through this witness there are always some who out of this per- 
verse generation are overcome and saved. True, the majority con- 
tradict the Gospel of Christ and resist the Holy Spirit. And just 
this world of despisers and contradicters (Veraechter und Wider- 
sprecher) will then be rebuked (gestraft) by the Spirit of God. . . . 
The Holy Spirit rebukes the world, convicting them in their con- 
science of their grave sin, because they do not believe in Christ. 
He rebukes them, because through Christ’s going to the Father 
there has been procured righteousness for sinners which avails 
before God, for which reason no one can stand before God who 
rejects Christ. He rebukes them, because through Christ the prince 
of the world is judged, for which reason this world, which serves 
the devil and will not depart from him, is doomed to judgment 
and damnation. The unbelieving world therefore is already judged, 





2 Cf. St. L. Ed. VIII:654; quoted by Kretzmann, Pop. Com. (N.T.) I, 654 ff. 
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is judged inwardly, is condemned by conscience, no matter how 
vehemently it may breathe out threatenings and slaughter” 
(p.274f.). 

Now, of course, all this is true. The Christian proclamation of 
the divine Word, in particular that of the Gospel, comes as a 
divine judgment unto condemnation upon all who repudiate Christ 
and oppose His Word. Paul asserts this truth when he writes: 
“For we are unto God a sweet savor of Christ, in them that are 
saved and in them that perish. To the one we are the savor of 
death unto death, and to the other the savor of life unto life” 
(2 Cor.2:15-16). But this is only the “foreign work” of the 
Gospel, not at all intended by the merciful God, who in His infinite 
goodness has His gracious glad tidings preached to all sinners. 
When the Gospel thus condemns sinners, it performs, as our Con- 
fession puts it, an opus alienum, and not its opus proprium, which 
is to save.* And really it is the Holy Spirit's opus proprium, preach- 
ing salvation to sinners through the Apostles, which Christ in 
John 16:7-11, according to both the text and the context, has in 
mind. That the Holy Spirit also uses the Law in His witnessing 
ministry through the Apostles and all believers after them appears 
not only from the fact that the Law is the proper divine message 
through which comes the knowledge of sin (Rom. 3:19-20), but 
also from the commission which Christ gave to His disciples to 
proclaim to the world not only: “He that believeth shall be saved,” 
but also: “He that believeth not shall be damned” (Mark 16: 
15-16). 

The term osmos in our passage, then, does not primarily denote 
the hardened enemies of Christ, who persistently oppose the Gospel, 
but more generally, “the inhabitants of the earth,” “men,” “the 
human race.” While on earth, Christ performed His prophetic 
ministry in the land of Israel, but the Apostles were to go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature (Mark 16:15). 
It was Christ's amazing revelation to His timid disciples that they 
were to bring the Spirit’s witness through their proclamation of the 
divine Gospel to the whole kosmos of the massa perdita and so 
build the spiritual temple of God. The saving witness of the 





3 Cf. F. of C., Epitome, V, 9—10; Trégl., p. 803. 
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Gospel, of course, has attached to it the condemnatory judgment: 
“He that believeth not shall be damned”; but that is not God's 
voluntas antecedens, not His will of grace, but His voluntas con- 
sequens, His will of judgment, upon all who reject His gracious 
invitation. As the Deus revelatus in Christo God desires but one 
thing: the salvation of all sinners (1 Tim. 2:4). 


If, then, éAéyyetv here primarily means to convince savingly and 
kosmos the world of sinners who are to be convinced and won 
through the Spirit’s testimony in Word and Sacrament, then there 
can be no doubt about the meaning of the words dpagtia, dvxato- 
ovvy, and xgiva. Both Luther and Stoeckhardt explain the meaning 
of these significant nouns correctly. Through the Gospel witness 
of the Apostles and all believers the Holy Spirit convinces those 
who are saved that unbelief is the one great sin which they must 
overcome, that Christ by His redemptive work (and this really is 
meant by the words: “Because I go to My Father”) has redeemed 
the whole world from sin, death, and the devil, having gained for 
all men a perfect righteousness, and that the victorious Christ now 
is their Lord, who should be obeyed and worshiped, and not the 
devil (Eph. 2:2), whom our Lord has vanquished and condemned 
so that he can no longer pose as the “prince of the world,” that is, 
as the lord whom men must serve. This is the sum and substance 
of the entire Gospel kerygma, proclaimed by the Church for the 
conversion and salvation of sinners through the witness of the 
Holy Spirit in and with the Word. 

In His farewell address Christ thus extols the Apostles’ para- 
mount mission in the world of preaching the Gospel and gather- 
ing, through the Spirit’s witness, in and by that very kerygma, the 
elect of God. The amazing thing about this revelation is, on the 
one hand, the marvelous extent of their Apostolic ministry and, 
on the other, its equally marvelous success by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, “the Lord working with them and confirming the Word with 
signs following” (Mark 16:20). 

If this exposition is correct, then the inadequacy of rendering 
magaxAntos with “Comforter” becomes apparent. The Holy Spirit 
is, of course, the Comforter of His saints, just as He was the Com- 
forter of the Apostles even while Christ was speaking to them 
His consoling words. The root meaning of tagdxAntoc, however, 
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is not comforter, but the term properly denotes “one called to one’s 
side or to one’s aid.” A magdxAntos is someone “who pleads an- 
other’s cause before a judge,” “a counsel for defense,” “an advocate.” 
Thayer gives, as a second meaning of the word, intercessor, while 
in its widest sense the term denotes a “helper.” He well remarks 
on the last use of the word: “So the Holy Spirit was destined to 
take the place of Christ with the Apostles (after His ascension to 
the Father), to lead them to a deeper knowledge of the Gospel 
truth, and to give them the divine strength needed to enable them 
to undergo trials and persecutions on behalf of the divine kingdom.” 
As reference for this special use he cites our passage, in particular, 
John 16:7. The Holy Spirit therefore is the Counselor or Helper 
of Christian believers, who proclaim the divine Word as did the 
Apostles after Pentecost. Sent by Christ for this purpose, He sav- 
ingly witnesses through their Gospel kerygma even unto the end 
of the world (Matt. 28:20). That the kerygma of the Church by 
God’s will includes the divine Law is apparent also from Luke 
24:47, where we are told that Christ commanded His Apostles 
to preach both “repentance and remission of sins,” that is, Law and 
Gospel, and these indeed, as our Confession correctly says, “side 


by side.” 


Pastors who fully realize that the Holy Spirit witnesses through 
their proclamation of the divine Word to the salvation of God’s 
elect will receive from this gracious assurance both comfort and 
strength for their ministry, as also did the Apostles after Pentecost 
(Acts 4:29). Even when the Christian believer with his message 
of Christ becomes to men a savor of death unto death, our Lord’s 
gracious Pentecostal promise in the Gospel for Cantate consoles 
and confirms him in his arduous yet blessed task. This revealing 
pericope therefore deserves constant and careful study. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





A Physician of Souls 


By CHARLES A. BEHNKE 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Anton T. Boisen, who as a patient in 

a mental hospital had wandered in strange places of the 

spirit, began an experiment with four theological students 
in the State Hospital at Worcester which gave birth to the Coun- 
cil for the Clinical Training of Theological Students. Today thirty 
training centers in mental and general hospitals, prisons, correc- 
tive institutions and guidance clinics, assist twenty-five seminaries 
in preparing ministerial students for more adequate services as pas- 
tors of churches and chaplains in hospitals and reformatories. Con- 
cordia Seminary of St. Louis has initiated a course of its own which 
is deeply rooted in “the whole counsel of God.” 

Does this imply that the rising tide of mental ailments and in- 
tensive psychological research have forced the seminaries into new 
concepts of man and the ministry? 

The Psalms reveal remarkable insights into the complexity and 
the subtleties of the soul. They also reach effectively into wounded 
and distorted depths. Jeremiah has been called a psychologist by 
nature. Isaiah is a tower of strength for the emotionally unstable. 
St. Paul, a man of conflict and victory, presents a program for mental 
health that is unmatched in literature on mental hygiene and psy- 
chotherapy. They and the other writers of the Canon were “moved 
by the Holy Ghost,” who not only searches “the deep things of 
God,” but also the deep things of man. As a result, they focus the 
lights of divine truth upon facts and factors that elude laboratory 
procedures and extralaboratory observations. 

Down through the ages physicians of the soul have been guided 
by this inerrant textbook on psychology. They have observed the 
spirit and the methods of Jesus as He ministered to the spiritual 
needs of individuals as well as multitudes. They studied themselves. 
They listened to people as they laid bare some of their innermost 
secrets. With seeing eyes they saw them in their homes and their 
workshops. They lived close to their joys and sorrows. They noted 
the forces in the home and the community that in varying degrees 
conditioned their spiritual life. 
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Out of such a school emerged “Luther as spiritual adviser.” 
We marvel at his Menschenkenntnis as well as his Gotteskenntnis. 
Modernize some of the terminology, and you have in essence psy- 
chosomatic medicine. A careful study of sermons by “princes of 
the pulpit” reveals insights and techniques that also stamp them 
as “princes of the pastorate.” 


PSYCHOLOGY AS AN AID 


Human nature has not changed since then. But the world in 
which human nature lives and moves has. It has become more 
complex. The speed and monotony of machines, depersonalization, 
the pressure of ideas and propaganda emanating from newspapers, 
magazines, books, radio and television, dynamic memories of a re- 
cent war, the paralyzing threat of another, make impacts that tend 
to wound, to warp, and to dwarf. 


Is the individual pastor able through his own observations to 
identify and measure these forces? Or has he met the issue by 
preaching the “simple” Gospel with the expectation that somehow 
it will permeate all areas of the personality? If that were the case, 
why four Gospels with varying emphases? Why did Paul in his 
Letters address his messages to the particular needs of his readers 
who lived in different sociological atmospheres? 


It is also a tragic fact that the incidence of mental ailments and 
borderline cases is on the increase in our congregations. If we 
would minister to them as physicians of souls, we must be some- 
what orientated in the classification and the symptoms of those 
who move into depths of depression from which the only way of 
escape seems to be suicide; of those who live in the clouds of 
a manic elation and activity; of those who are to a great extent 
indifferent to the world of reality and live in a world created by 
their own distorted imagination; of those who are haunted by the 
specter of a persecution that is born in a diseased mind; of those 
whose brain is disintegrating; of those who are confused. 

As physicians of souls we shall, therefore, welcome the findings 
of. those who in laboratories and clinical practices have probed 
deeply into the “streams of consciousness” as they move in and 
through a world such as ours. 


Our approach to psychology and psychiatry as sciences, however, 
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will be different from that made to the Bible. When studying the 
latter, we do so as humble believers, “bringing every thought in 
subjection” to its teachings. Our attitude toward the sciences of 
human behavior, however, will be critical and selective. 


Many psychologists and psychiatrists largely defeat the very ob- 
jectives for which they are striving. They regard religion as spec- 
ulative and abortive. God is to them a creature of man’s imagina- 
tion, patterned to serve his unmet needs. They have discarded the 
“theory of the soul.” Conversion, in their opinion, is primarily 
biological and psychological. The atoning work of Jesus and the 
activity of the Holy Spirit are not essential to the process. 

Discriminating study of the science of human behavior, however, 
will yield'insights and procedures that are essential to sound pas- 
toral counseling. It will enable the pastor to detect mental ailments 
in their beginnings and to counteract them with the healing of God’s 
Word, “rightly divided.” It will help him recognize deep-lying fac- 
tors in psychoneuroses and psychoses that require psychiatric treat- 
ments in addition to pastoral therapy. 


Under no circumstances, however, should the pastor invade the 
sphere of the psychiatrist and endeavor to operate with techniques 
that require skills born of professional training. In all of his pas- 
toral activity he is “a man sent from God.” He is an ambassador 
for Jesus Christ. As such he functions with unchanging divine truth, 
and not with changing theories and psychomechanics. 


BASIC TASK 


As a physician of souls the pastor approaches his task prayer- 
fully. How can he do otherwise? “The heart is deceitful above 
all things and desperately wicked: who can know it?” (Jer. 17:9.) 
It is a battlefield in which heredity, environment, and “the rulers 
of the darkness of this world” (Eph.6:12) war against the soul. 
He, therefore, pleads for the guidance and sustaining help of Him 
who has said: “I, the Lord, search the heart, I try the reins, even 
to give every man according to his ways and according to the fruits 
of his doings” (Jer. 17:10). 

Our basic effort must be to build rather than rebuild, to pre- 
vent rather than to cure. One may become so enamored with the 
“glamor” of counseling that he neglects the type of pastoral care 
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that should reduce counseling to a minimum. Family service so- 
cieties are concerned because they can no longer meet the over- 
whelming demand for family counseling. Pastors will find them- 
selves in the same dilemma if they neglect their primary task of 
feeding the lambs and the sheep. Pastors have been called men 
of crisis. The real crisis is not the time of trouble, but the time 
in the lives of people when the foundations for the future are 
built. In this sense we prefer to speak of the pastor as a man of 
crisis. 

As a physician of souls a pastor must first “heal himself” (Luke 
4:23). A pastor who is emotionally unstable or largely lives in 
the depths of depression will unconsciously color his message and 
his pastoral practice with his own frustrations. He will also exhale 
an atmosphere that tends to push down rather than lift. A radiant, 
dynamic faith is, therefore, an indispensable asset in building spir- 
itual health. 

A psychiatrist recently said: “There is no more connection be- 
tween religion and mental health than there is between member- 
ship in a miners’ union and mental health.” He could be right if 
the emphases are upon some phases to the virtual exclusion of those 
which are vital to our well-being. Our teaching and preaching 
must, therefore, present the whole “counsel of God” (Acts 20:27), 
the total program for spiritual health. 


A major cause of mental ailments that originate within the per- 
sonality and are described as being “functional” is a haunting or 
a repressed sense of guilt. The heart of our educational and pulpit 
program must, therefore, be the complete redemption of man 
through the vicarious obedience and death of the God-Man Jesus 
Christ. This must be the soil in which our pastoral care for the 
individual is rooted. An evasive or elusive atonement theory will 
not satisfy. In language that leaves no doubt we must give the 
assurance that “the blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us 
from all sin” (1 John 1:7). 


This message of complete forgiveness, offered freely by grace to 
all and received by faith, however, has little or no meaning to those 
who do not recognize and confess their sin. We therefore dare not 
weaken the Law. We must teach and preach it in the spirit and the 
scope revealed in the Word of God. We dare not disguise guilt in 
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terms that tend to hide its real nature. We would be unfaithful not 
only to the God of Sinai and Calvary, but also to the people whom 
we serve. David writes: “When I kept silence, my bones waxed 
old through my roaring all the day long . . . my moisture is turned 
into the drought of summer.” (Ps. 32:3-4.) But the burden van- 
ished when he confessed his “transgressions unto the Lord.” He 
now was a free man who was “glad in the Lord” and who could 
“shout for joy” (v.11). “Daily contrition and repentance,” a daily 
catharsis, is therefore an essential of spiritual hygiene. 

Another source of spiritual ailments is the tendency of many to 
“play their own God.” While they profess trust in the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, they in reality are pitting their own 
imaginary resources against the powers of darkness and a com- 
petitive, largely predatory world. The result is a worry that cor- 
rodes and a fear that disorganizes. We therefore need to emphasize 
prayer not merely as an emergency measure, but as an integral part 
of our life as Christians. The focus must be directed away from 
self and difficulties to the “hills from whence cometh our help” 
(Ps. 121:1). The eyes of faith must be fixed upon “Jesus, the 
Author and Finisher of our faith” (Heb. 12:2). The Cross must 
loom large in our perspective as we receive the assurance from 
God’s own Word: “He that spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give 
us all things?” (Rom. 8:32.) 

A third factor that breeds spiritual ailment is “failure to live for 
Him who died for us.” Faith and love, born at the foot of the 
Cross, are dynamic. They demand expression. When they are re- 
pressed into a life that is basically selfish, unhappiness results. The 
Apostle Paul therefore exhorts his readers: “Those things which 
ye have both learned and received, and heard and seen in me, do; 
and the God of peace shall be with you” (Phil. 4:9). Christian 
thought must be coupled with Christian action. Stewardship of 
life serves not only God and the fellow men, but also our own 
spiritual health. 


The soul as well as the body requires a wholesome atmosphere. 
Training for spiritual health therefore must give a large place to 
such Scriptural passages as: “Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest . . . think on these things” (Phil. 4:8). 
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Christian perspective of life must keep in the foreground God's 
blessings, those that are apparent and those that come to us in dis- 
guise through suffering. Of St.Paul we read: “He thanked God 
and took courage” (Acts 28:15). 

In a time of “scattered” parishes special emphasis is necessary 
upon Christian fellowship. In a closely knit group of people, who 
are united by faith in Christ as their Savior and who are fellow 
travelers on the narrow and unpopular way of life, basic hungers 
for affection and appreciation are largely met, sorrows are divided, 
and joys are doubled. In it are also people who may help others 
face and effectively use difficulties and losses. Thus they relieve the 
counseling load of the pastor. It is therefore significant when we 
read of the early Christians: “They continued steadfastly in . . 
fellowship” (Acts 2:42). 

Other factors may be included. In fact, all Scripture, “profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in right- 
eousness” (2 Tim. 3:16), is designed for man’s spiritual health. 
One is tempted to dwell upon the therapeutic power of faith, of 


love, of hope, of patience, of joy, of peace. Our purpose, however, 
is to emphasize in broad outline that basically the program of our 
ministry must be a comprehensive, balanced program for spiritual 
health. 


THE PHYSICIAN AS COUNSELOR 


A far-reaching plan that aims to build and prevent, however, will 
not entirely eliminate the need for counseling. There will always 
be some who require individual pastoral care and assistance in sit- 
uations which, for the time being, are beyond their powers. 


Much has been written on this subject: much that is helpful, 
some that is confusing and misleading. Yet it may be of some 
value to state a few basic principles which have grown out of the 
experiences of men who for years have healed the wounded and 
opened prisons for others. 

When serving as a counselor, the pastor should remain in char- 
acter. Whatever insights and techniques he may have acquired 
through special courses and otherwise must be integrated in his 
procedure so that he functions as an undershepherd of Jesus Christ. 
The heart and the objectives of a Christian pastor must remain in 
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the foreground. The people whom he serves will not be “cases,” 
but people, living, blood-bought souls to whom he brings the heal- 
ing, guiding, and sustaining power of the Word. 

Some medical doctors of our acquaintance daily prepare them- 
selves for their difficult and crucial tasks in their prayer closets. 
Needless to say, a physician of souls whose ministry to people has 
eternal consequences will live in an atmosphere of prayer before 
and during the interview. Only ignorance will rush in prayerless 
“where angels fear to tread.” 

We cannot intelligently begin counseling until we know the 
story. We must therefore allow the person concerned to tell it as 
far as he himself knows it or is willing to tell it. 

Occasionally that is practically all that is needed. Troubles, real 
or imaginary, have accumulated. They have reached the “explod- 
ing” point. When the person has literally poured out his heart to 
one whom he fully trusts, he feels relieved and thanks his pastor 
for “the wonderful help” given, although the latter has done no 
more than listen sympathetically and offer some encouragement. 


In many instances, however, a depth therapy is necessary. Ex- 
periences and dynamic memories that have been crowded down are 
at work within the personality with devastating results. In such 
instances the person may honestly believe that he is telling the full 
story. But he mistakes symptoms for causes and, as a result, is deal- 
ing ineffectively with his troubles. Tactful questioning aims at com- 
pleting the story. 


The next step is interpretation and diagnosis. In some instances 
it is possible at once to identify the factors underlying the emotional 
and mental difficulties. Very often, however, it is necessary to ask 
the person to return for another interview. In the meantime we 
shall prayerfully study the picture. We may consult a brother pas- 
tor. Some of us are fortunate in being able to discuss the problem 
with a psychiatrist who is a professing Christian. 


The root of mental and emotional disturbances is often found in 
childhood experiences. Many are traceable to homes that are broken 
or dictatorial or undisciplined. Disguised dislike for a parent, for 
a brother or a sister, may be in the background. Some result from 
serious and habitual violations of God’s Law. Some may have a 
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physical basis, biochemical changes connected with “change of life,” 
diabetes, hardening of arteries, and others. 

Many counseling situations with which a pastor deals involve 
a sense of guilt. At times it is expressed. Very often it is hidden 
under deceiving symptoms, such as fear of being in a closed room, 
certain obsessions, such as frequent washing of the hands, irritability, 
overcritical attitude toward others. If the pastor has reason to sus- 
pect this, he ought to probe tactfully in order to bring it to the 
surface. Unless this is done he will be “beating the air,” while the 
devastating activity of the shackled conscience continues. 

When the sense of guilt becomes vocal in confession, we must 
bring to bear upon the deeply wounded heart the assurance of 
a complete forgiveness through the atoning death of God’s only- 
begotten Son. 

It is our conviction, however, that in many instances this is not 
enough. The boy who confesses masturbation not only wants to 
know that God has forgiven him, but he also looks to us for help 
in his battle against a habit that has progressively broken down 
his defenses. With his hand on the Bible he, perhaps, has vowed 
that he will never do it again. Yet, in spite of his better intentions, 
he has broken this promise. Similar stories are told by the alcoholic, 
the promiscuous, the homosexual, and others. It is difficult to de- 
termine which is more damaging to mental health, the sense of 
guilt or the frustration resulting from moral defeat. 

The physician of souls must be prepared to co-operate with the 
forgiven sinner toward achieving freedom from the vice which en- 
slaves him. The program of rehabilitation ought to include fervent 
prayer to God, who can and will break the bonds of those who 
trust in Him; instruction in the stewardship of the body, which has 
been “bought with a price”; wholesome athletics; activities that are 
creative and satisfying; companionships that lift. 

When trying to help alcoholics, it is important to discover the 
source of the trouble. Drinking may be compensatory. Something 
is missing in his life. He tries to find a substitute for it in alcohol. 
Drinking may be an escape mechanism. He is running away from 
something. Alcohol, for the time being, makes him insensitive to it. 
In order to treat him effectively, therefore, one must be acquainted 
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with the soil out of which the difficulty has grown, his childhood 
home, his environment, his marriage, his job. These situations must 
be corrected, if possible. If not, the person through prayer, study 
of God’s Word, and helpful associations must learn to face and 
“bear his cross” and find satisfying compensations and strength in 
a life of service. 

Throughout counseling procedures it is essential to keep in mind 
that the soul does not live in a vacuum, but in a body that may 
condition its outlook and words and in an environment that may 
deeply affect its character and its course. These factors must be 
measured and evaluated if we are to be effective physicians of souls. 

Some situations require more than we with our limited training 
can give. We, therefore, should not hesitate to consult the physician, 
the psychiatrist, and social agencies if they have resources that may 
be helpful. 

When mental and emotional ailments require hospitalization, we 
dare not retire from the scene. We need to give our genuine friend- 
ship to those who for the time being are living in a world of deep 
valleys and high hills, of imaginary situations, of fading light. We 
treat them as normal. We bring to them a message from the heart 
of God, in season and out of season, whether they seem to appreciate 
it or not. If the state of mind and heart permits, we minister the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion to them. When some of them re- 
cover, they may tell us that they understood us, even though they 
seemed indifferent or hostile to us. Some of the most satisfying 
friendships have been made by pastors with patients of mental 
hospitals. 

The “cure of souls” is an art and a skill that requires profound 
study of the Word of God, of people in life situations, and of books 
by men who share their insights and methods with others. But 
though difficult, though it makes us in a very real sense burden 
bearers, we perform the task gladly, keeping our eyes fixed upon 
Him who has said: “The Lord hath anointed Me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek; He hath sent Me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound.” 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Russian Eastern Church 


and Protestantism 


By HERBERT HAL JASBOLD 


EDITORIAL PREFACE 


The author presents several highlights from a collection of essays 
under the title Die Ostkirche und die Russische Christenheit, edited by 
Dr. Ernst Benz, Marburg, and published in 1949 by Furche-Verlag, 
now Katzmann-Verlag, of Tuebingen. In addition to Dr. Benz the fol- 
lowing scholars made contributions to the volume: Dr. Hildegard 
Schaeder, Frankfurt a.M., Dr. Ludolf Mueller, Marburg, Dr. Rudolf 
Schneider, Kiel. Source material which gives a clear picture concern- 
ing the relations between the Russian Church and Protestantism dur- 
ing the last four centuries is, strange to say, quite limited. With the 
lowering of the Iron Curtain the Western World’s interest in all things 
Russian has been keenly aroused. Protestantism in general and the 
Lutheran Church in particular are anxious to know the fate of un- | 
counted Christians in the Baltic provinces during recent decades. The 
reported ruthless persecution of the Christian Church by the Soviet 
rulers on the one hand, and on the other the story of the underground 
movement to perpetuate the Christian faith in spite of bitter opposi- 
tion, has kindled the hope in many Western Christians to penetrate 
the Iron Curtain with the everlasting Gospel. From this viewpoint the 
present article should prove stimulating. The Editorial Committee 
wishes to thank Dr. Ewald Katzmann, manager of Katzmann-Verlag, 
for permission to bring large sections from this publication in English 
translation. In the spelling of all Russian names we followed the 
author’s copy. — F. E. M. 


HE contacts between the Lutheran and the Eastern Church 
T reach back to Luther. Benz points out that the Symbolical 

Books in several instances support their demand for a refor- 
mation of doctrine and cultus by an appeal to the authorities of 
the Greek Church during the first five centuries. He shows that 
during the dispute at Leipzig, Luther appealed to the Greek Church 
to corroborate his thesis that the supremacy of the Papacy was not 
recognized in the Old Church, but was developed after the age of 
Constantine and in opposition to the Eastern Church. Luther like- 
wise refers to the Eastern Church in support of the doctrine of 
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Holy Communion and his claim for the marriage of priests. Among 
frequent visitors at Melanchthon’s house were not only Greek poets 
and scholars of the Orthodox faith, such as Antonius, Eparch of 
Corcyra, but also theologians of the Eastern Church, as, for instance, 
Demetrius, a Serbian, who lent Melanchthon a helping hand in 
translating into Greek the Confessio Augustana and who delivered 
this translation to the Patriarch of Constantinople. The Reformers’ 
interest in the Eastern Church is evidenced by the fact that David 
Chytraeus, a pupil of Luther, wrote a book on the Eastern Church; 
that Hans von Ungnad and Trubar translated the books of the 
Reformation into Croatian and Slovenian; that Martin Crusius and 
his theological discussions met with a certain amount of agreement 
at Constantinople.’ 

At the time when the course of history in Western Europe was 
dominated by the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation, and 
when the Reformation in the East had spread as far as Finland, 
Estonia, and Latvia—to the very gates of Russia — Russia was 
ruled by Wassilij III (1503—1533) and by the “Holy and God- 
crowned Czar and Autocrat of all Russia,’ Iwan IV, called the 
Terrible (1533—1584). In August, 1569, the King of Poland, 
Zygmut II, sent a mission to Moscow, including Jan Rokyta, a 
preacher of the Bohemian Brethren. Benz reports in detail the 
memorable debate between the Czar and Jan Rokyta, the coarse- 
ness of the Czar (he addressed the brethren: vos porci, ye swine! ), 
the ten questions put by the Czar, the oral and written answers of 
Rokyta, and the final, refuting reply of the Czar (pp. 116—118). 
Dr. Mueller in his essay describes a conversation between the Czar 
and Pastor Bockhorn, in the course of which the Czar expressed 
his appreciation of Luther’s Bible knowledge, but also his distaste 
at the violence accompanying the Reformation. The Czar treated 
Pastor Thomas, who had preached in the evangelical way at Polotzk, 
most unkindly, even consenting to have him thrown under the ice 
of the Dwina River. (Pp. 24—26.)? 





1 According to Ph. Schaff the overtures by the Tuebingen theologians, Jacob 
Andreae and Martin Crucius, to Jeremiah II of Constantinople between 1573 
and 1575 were entirely in vain. Creeds of Christendom, 1, 50f. (F.E.M.) 

2 In a recent letter Dr. Benz informed the Reverend Robert Plagens of 
Manila that as early as 1628 a Russian translation of Luther's Small Catechism 
was published in Sweden, and that a reprint appeared in 1701 at Narva (Swed- 
ish-Estonia) . 
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Benz points to another point of contact between the East and 
the West. He states: 

A direct relationship between the Reformation and the Russian 
Church was established . . . by means of Protestant Mysticism 
and Spiritualism. ... Not only were Valentin Weigel’s writings 
translated into Russian surprisingly early, but also the Mysticism 
of Jacob Boehme reached Russia shortly after his death... . 
Q. Kuhlmann of Breslau (who hoped to establish a Jesus-Mon- 
archy in Moscow) was frustrated in Moscow; not primarily on 
account of the opposition of the Russians, but of his own German 
co-religionists. (Benz, pp. 120—122.) 


About 1700 German artisans, technicians, military men, and 
physicians were brought to Russia, and a Lutheran congregation 
in charge of Pastor Meinecke was established in the “German 
suburb” (Nemetzkaya Sloboda) to minister in addition to the 
Germans also to Swedes, Danes, and Dutchmen. 

Benz describes the subsequent theological impact of the West 
on the Russian Church as follows: 

The battles fought out on European soil between theologians of 

the Pope and of the Reformation, now continued on Russian soil 

in an analogous and passionate manner within the Orthodox 

Church and between the two leading theologians during the time 

of Peter the Great, the (Greek Orthodox) Stefan Yaworski and 

Feofan Prokopowitsh, greatly influenced by Protestant theology. 

Some mistakingly maintain that Peter abolished the Patriarchate 

of Moscow (established 1589) and established the Holy Synod 

in order to conform to the pattern of the Protestant church organ- 
ization. This would indicate a considerable sphere of influence 
by Western Protestantism on the Russian Church... . If there 
is some formal similarity between Peter's new church organization 
and the constitution of the Evangelical Landeskirchen, this does 
not necessarily indicate a sign of agreement between the Russian 
Church and the West, but rather an extension of Czarist autocracy 
in church matters. (Benz, pp. 122—123.) 


Under Peter the Great’s regime the curtain which for centuries 
had shrouded Russia was withdrawn. Benz describes this as follows: 


Having personally met Peter the Great, the philosopher G. W. 
Leibniz drastically changed his views on Russia. ... His research 
in the field of the Slavic history and languages prompted Leibniz 
to develop a new approach to history. Russia is no longer the 
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unknown and threatening neighbor beyond the border of Europe, 
but the Middle Empire between Western and Eastern Europe, 
which in Leibniz’ view was China. Only recently the Jesuits had 
brought the first information concerning the highly developed 
culture of China. Leibniz thought that the Churches of the Refor- 
mation and the Roman Church could be reconciled through the 
medium of the Eastern Church, and for a time he even planned 
an Ecumenic World Council on a diplomatic plane. 

With Leibniz a group of other men entered Russian affairs who 
shared his attitude concerning Russia. Most of them belonged to 
the Pietistic camp. The most remarkable among them was W. H. 
Ludolf, Secretary of Prince George of Denmark and Prince Con- 
sort of Queen Anne of England (1702—1714). In Amsterdam 
he became acquainted with the envoy of Peter the Great, also some 
Russian priests. Among the Russian Christians he found a great 
and fervent readiness to accept the piety and theology of German 
Protestant Mysticism. He turned to . .. August Hermann Francke 
and induced him to teach Russian and Church Slavic at his Oriental 
Seminary at Halle. He wrote a Russian grammar for the use of 
young theologians, instructed some of Francke’s students in Rus- 
sian, arranged that returning Russian state emissaries traveled 
via Halle, initiated correspondence between Francke and Russian 
priests, stimulated the establishment of a Slavistic library at Halle. 

Francke agreed to all these suggestions gladly. He initiated the 
translation into Russian of numerous devotional books of mystical 
and pietistic content, especially Johann Arndt’s Vier Buecher vom 
wahren Christentum. ... The influence of Francke in Russia 
appears in many ways. Almost all of the pastors of Evangelical 
Lutheran congregations made up of foreigners in Russia were 
Francke’s pupils. He gave loving care, both spiritual and ma- 
terial, to the Swedish prisoners of the Nordic War deported to 
Siberia. ... He greatly influenced Russian education by supply- 
ing the vacancies in the grammar schools in Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg with teachers trained by him. Thus he introduced into Rus- 
sia the religious experiences and regulations of the Francke schools. 
Though Protestant Orthodoxy was very unfavorable to Pietism, 
Francke’s influence continued and increased at many places, and 
under the protection of the Czarist edicts of toleration it brought 
about a real unity of spiritual relationships, which, in time, was 
intensified by the immigration of the Herrnhut Brethren, who not 
only founded a strong congregation at Sarepta, Volga, but, at the 
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same time, spread over the entire country as educators and 
preachers. (Benz, pp. 124—128.) 


According to Dr. Mueller the difference between the Russian 
Orthodox and the Protestant spirit was discussed seriously for the 
first time during the Age of Rationalism at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. He holds that Russian Orthodoxy was too 
feeble to gain the victory over Rationalism; but that the West 
supplied the necessary forces, notably Mysticism (introduced by 
the Nowikow-circle, which published in Russian translations al- 
most all the mystical writings of antiquity and modern times), 
such movements as Quakerism, Bible Societies, Revivalism, and 
finally, romantic and idealistic philosophy. 

Benz describes this era: 

When the fate of Germany and Russia became interlocked in 
the common fight against Napoleon, and when Alexander I him- 
self showed sympathy toward the German Revivalist movement, 
spiritualistic mysticism began to exert a great influence. This mystic 
movement may be characterized by a universal doomsday-unrest; 
in reality a reaction against the events of the French Revolution 
and the progress of Western Enlightenment, Atheism, and Ma- 
terialism. Jung-Stilling, probably more than anyone, has given the 
most articulate expression of it, notably in He#mweh (1794) and 
Siegesgeschichte der christlichen Religion (1799).... The ideas 
of Jung-Stilling made a deep impression on Czar Alexander I. He 
firmly believed that Russian Christianity, not yet infected by the 
decadent age of Enlightenment, alone could save the West from 
the Antichrist... . The Czar’s enthusiasm ultimately led to the 
formation of the Holy Alliance {of Prussia, Austria, and Russia 
in 1815}. This was the first and the last time that the idea of 
mutual understanding and unity in Christian faith was made the 
ground plan of a political European system which included Russia. 
(Pp. 128—131.) 


The books of Jung-Stilling were translated into Russian, printed 
in Russian governmental print shops, and circulated widely in 
Russia. Two German revivalists, Gossner and Lindl, developed 
a large sphere of activity in Russia. Lindl, a Swabian, worked 
among the German congregations of Bessarabia, which had taken 
literally the millennial promises of Jung-Stilling, had emigrated 
to Russia [to establish a sort of “new Jerusalem”}, and left be- 
hind them the degenerate Western Church. . . . Beginning in 
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1820, Gossner was active in the revivalist movement at St. Peters- 
burg, and endeavored to intensify and vivify piety among the Ger- 
mans, Swedes, Englishmen, Russians, and even Mongolians of 
St. Petersburg. His influence was felt in areas of Russian politics, 
in the Russian Bible Society established by Alexander I, and in 
Russian church and school policy. ... Gossner also disseminated 
in Russia mystical literature and devotional books of the German 
Revivalist movement. (Benz, pp. 131—132.) 


One extremely important fact, however, is passed over in silence 
by all contributors to the volume from which we have drawn so 
heavily. In the peace treaty of Nystad (1721) the Russian Empire 
acquired the former Swedish provinces Ingermanland, Waadtland, 
and the so-called Baltic provinces Estonia, Livonia, and Courland, 
later divided into Estonia and Latvia. Through annexation of these 
Lutheran provinces and their Lutheran nationals, notably German 
Balts, Estonians, Livonians, Latvians, Swedes, and Eastern Finns 
(Weses, Withs, Ingras, and Careles), Lutheranism actually became 
one of the state religions of Russia. This fact became of importance 
in a number of ways. In several large cities the German Lutheran 
congregations quite unexpectedly gained large numbers of Russians. 
Lutheran farming settlements were established not only by Ger- 
man immigrants but also, and to a large extent, by Estonians and 
Latvians, who felt constrained to emigrate because of the unsatis- 
factory agrarian policies at home. The Swedes, forcibly deported 
by Catherine the Great from the Baltic island Dag6-Hiiu to South- 
ern Russia, developed there rich settlements, of which Gamla- 
svenskby is probably the best known. These Swedish settlements 
were later increased by immigrants from Sweden and Finland. The 
Empire of Russia and the Grand Duchy of Finland, the latter 
strongly Lutheran, were united in 1809. Thus Russian Lutheranism, 
represented by several nationalities and preaching the Word of God 
in many languages, extended to the very limits of this empire, be- 
ginning at the gates of St. Petersburg and reaching to the faraway 
coasts of Eastern Siberia. The ecclesiastical organization of Lu- 
theranism in Russia was highly centralized and was administered 
by the several Baltic consistories, the consistory of St. Petersburg, 
and that of Moscow. The clergy for this large territory was pro- 
vided by the Evangelical Lutheran Department of Theology (until 
1917 a German institution) of the Imperial (Russian) University 
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of Tartu-Dorpat. In spite of its close proximity the Grand Duchy 
of Finland had an independent Lutheran church organization with 
an archbishop and several bishops. 

But what is the story of the Christian Church, of Protestantism, 
of Lutheranism, in these territories since 1917?* Is Lutheranism 
facing complete extermination in these territories, or still worse, is 
it becoming unwittingly the tool of Soviet power? Is the enslaved 
church of Russia to be used as a weapon to conquer Europe? Dr. 
Mueller reminds the readers that the representatives of the recent 
Russian philosophy of religion standing altogether under the in- 
fluence of W1. Solowyow, such as Berdyayew, Karsawin, Florowskij, 
Florenskij, and Bulgakow, are living in exile since 1921, either in 
Catholic or in Protestant countries. This has on the one hand 
brought them under the influence of Catholicism and Protestantism, 
but on the other hand made them conscious of seeking a defense 
against these influences. (P.47.) What is Lutheranism to do? 

Dr. Benz cautions some recent German writers against the danger 
of misinterpreting a few seemingly nice gestures of the Soviets as 
signs of a favorable attitude. The Soviets’ real attitude toward the 
Christian religion can be gauged by the address to Comrade Stalin 
on the 30th anniversary of the October revolution allegedly signed 
by 26 million Komsomol — members. In this letter Stalin is not 
called “Sun of the Sovietland,” “Sun of the Whole Country,” or 
“Sun of the Entire World” (p.19), but in plain English, “San of 
the Universe” (Solntze Wselyonnoj). Is there any hope for spirit- 
ual life under such conditions? Unbiased theologians and church 
historians ought to study how it happened that the beaming “Sun 
of the Universe” has parched not only the Christian life but also 
the human life of a huge Empire. Then there is another question: 
The Soviet secret and state police are on the point of rooting out 
Lutheranism in Estonia and Latvia, the two Lutheran countries 
overcome by Russia, in Lithuania, in Poland, etc. Are we not deal- 
ing with the same menace lying in wait for Eastern Germany and 
the historical Lutherland itself with all the historical treasures dear 
to the heart of every Lutheran? 


Manila, Philippines 





3 Cp. Arthur Védbus, Communism’s Challenge to Christianity, reviewed in 
the February, 1951, issue of this journal. 
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THE SERVICES FOR FEBRUARY 


February's theme according to Parish Activities is “A Royal Priest 
— in My Personal Witnessing.” The accent in the last Sunday after 
the Epiphany, February 3, and the Transfiguration of Our Lord is 
on the results of that transfiguration in the faith and life of the be- 
liever. Septuagesima Sunday, in the Epistle, stresses the need of the 
Christian to cling to God for help against temptation. Quinquages- 
ima Sunday brings as its Epistle St. Paul’s Psalm of love. The out- 
standing text on the theme of the month is the Eisenach Epistle for 
Sexagesima, treated below by the Rev. Wm. F. Beck, who has given 
his study the title, “Whether I Live or Die.” (R.R.C.) 


Sermon Study on Phil. 112-21 
For Sexagesima Sunday 


With the courtesy of a Christian gentleman, Paul has first written 
about the Philippians (1:3-11) and now is turning to a new sub- 
ject (5€). We would expect him to tell about himself, since there 
is much to tell: He has been in serious trouble (4:14) and now 
is in prison (1:14); he has had his first hearing in which he has 
defended himself (1:7). What did the judge say? What did Paul 
answer? But Paul tells about — 


THE GooD NEws 


12. “I want you to know, my fellow Christians, that what has 
happened to me has actually helped to spread the Good News (13) 
so that the whole palace of the Governor and everyone else have 
found out that I am in chains for Christ.” 

All that Paul has to say about himself he puts into the neuter 
article, ta xat’ éué, “the recent developments in my case.” (Cp. 
Eph. 6:21; Robertson’s Grammar, p- 608: “It is more than a mere 
circumlocution for the genitive,” but it later became the regular 
expression for it.) He will not waste a word to tell about his 
escapes from danger and his sufferings. To get his story, we have 
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to deduce it bit by bit from phrases here and there—or be in 
Philippi when Epaphroditus came there and told the Christians the 
news about their beloved Apostle (2:25-30; cp. Eph. 6:21; Col. 
4:7}. 

But while there is no news story about him, this Letter to the 
Philippians is so filled with Paul’s life that critics who once doubted 
that he had written it have been silenced. He lives for the Good 
News, and all personal affairs are submerged in that one purpose; 
the term “Good News” occurs nine times in this short Letter; only 
in Romans does it occur oftener, that is, ten times. 

The Philippians expected bad news — that Paul’s chains had hurt 
or defeated his purpose, that the imprisonment with its delays was 
wasting his life away while the great harvest of men outside was 
uncared for. Either they had expressed such fears to him by a mes- 
senger, or Paul guessed their thoughts as he recalled their anxiety 
when he had been imprisoned in Philippi (Acts 16:23, 40). But 
matters had actually (uaAdov) turned out much better than they 
expected, and he has big news about the “Good News” (2 Sam. 
18:19, 25, 27; LXX shows its linguistic significance). The trick- 
ling outlets of Paul’s prison life have broadened into a stream: The 
truth of Christ has begun to spread and is flourishing now (é\nAviev, 
perfect); it is “striking forward” (xgoxonn, cutting away trees and 
underbrush ahead of an army), progressing in spite of obstruction 
by men (éyxdatewv, 1 Pet. 3:7; Gal.5:7) or by Satan (1 Thess. 
2:18); it makes progress in those who bring it (1 Tim. 4:15) and 
in those who believe it (1:25). He explains what he means by 
mgoxom by two actual results, introduced by #ote: The first in 
v. 13, a historic fact (‘yevéobat, aorist) in the world, is followed 
in v.14 by a continuing effect (toAuav, durative present) in the 


church. 
Gop DorEs MUCH WITH LITTLE 


A manger holds the Son of God and a Cross the Savior of the 
world, God making of a “crucified under Pontius Pilate” a “for- 
giveness of sins” and a “holy Christian Church.” A life, emptied 
of everything else (3:2-11), He fills with Christ. “We have this 
treasure in earthenware vessels to show that its extraordinary power 
comes from God, and not from us” (2 Cor. 4:7). 


Here we see what God does with a prisoner. Others used every 
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trick to get free. But this one is different: His purposive soul can 
wear no chains, baptized as he is with the Holy Spirit and with fire, 
with that Spirit who has spoken in him in court (1:7; Matt. 10:19; 
Mark 13:11; Luke 12:11-12; 21:12-15) and is now keeping him 
busy with this Letter to the Philippians. Passionately earnest in 
the hunting for souls, he could make chains “a divine glory” (as 
Ignatius, writing to the church at Smyrna, XI, calls them). Other 
inmates would belittle the reason for their being in jail; he neither 
denied nor disguised it, but did everything to proclaim it. This was 
new. While some laughed, others believed, and all soon learned 
that he was no criminal. His case got “on the front page” (paveoovc 
yevéotai, ingressive aorist); not by a claim of innocence, which 
would have been ignored, but because he was suffering as a Chris- 
tian (1 Pet.4:16), imprisoned for Christ. (For clarity repeat 
deouovs before év to complete the predicate. Moulton’s Gram- 
mar II, p.463, says that we have here a causal use of év.) As 
“a prisoner of Christ Jesus” he spoke of the mystery of Christ and 
built His Church (Col. 4:3; Eph. 2:21—3:1; Philemon 9). He 
told fellow prisoners about the bonds that cut deeper than iron 
links (Luke 4:18); gambling guards about the risks of eternity; 
gay young officers about the Captain of salvation; courtroom officials 
about the great Day “when the Son of Man will come in His glory” 
(Matt. 25:31); judges about Him who will judge the living and 
the dead. Of such a prisoner guards would talk, and for him visitors 
would spread the Good News. 
The Praetorium.—Some commentators say the praetorium is 
Caesar's palace and by that term mean to prove that Paul was in 
Rome when he wrote to the Philippians. But that “praetorium” 


means Caesar's palace is deduced from the assumption that Paul 
was in Rome and cannot serve to prove the assumption. 

The praetor was a general of a Roman army, whose headquarters 
in the camp were called the praetorium; at first it was strictly a 
military term. Caesar’s palace was never called the praetorium. 
When the emperor was in his capital, he wanted himself to be re- 
garded less as a military than as a civil ruler. When the emperor 
was absent from Rome, he was im praetorio, that is, in camp. 

When a praetor was not conducting a war, he might be the 
governor or military commander of a province with duties and 
powers similar to those of a consul, or he might be a civil judge. 
So “praetorium,” meaning the tent of a general in his camp, got 
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to mean the residence of a governor in a province; this is the 
meaning of the term everywhere else in the New Testament (Matt. 
27:27; Mark 15:16; John 18:28, 28, 33; 19:9; Acts 23:35). There 
is plenty of evidence for this meaning outside the New Testament, 
and it is the natural meaning in our text. 

“Praetorium” fits Ephesus at least as well as any other city. 
Ephesus, the metropolis of Asia Minor, replaced Pergamum as the 
capital of the province of Asia at a date that cannot be exactly 
determined. A coin of Ephesus (M’Clintock and Strong: “Ephe- 
sus”), struck near Paul’s time, shows Nero’s head on one side and 
the temple of Artemis with the word “proconsul” on the other. 
According to Acts 19:38 courts were held in Ephesus by a “pro- 
consul,” a term somewhat interchangeable with “praetor.” Paul’s 
“praetorium” may well be the residence of the proconsul of Asia 
in Ephesus. 

We need not take Lightfoot too seriously when he urges that 
“praetorium signifies not a place, but a body of men” because it 
is followed by toic Aowoig ndow (see a similar alignment in 
2 Cor. 13:2). The term can well be used of a place and at the 
same time mean the people who are staying there. Mark says, 
“The whole town had come together at the door” (1:33; cp. John 
4:53; Acts 18:8; 19:27). 

Somewhere in the precincts of the praetorium Paul had a cell. 
How much freedom he had while he was in chains we do not 
know. Now and then he appeared before the judge for examina- 
tion. But from his confinement the message had spread to every- 
one in the governor's residence as well as to everyone else in the 
city. 

Gop CHANGES OBSTACLES INTO MEANS 


14. “And so my chains have in the Lord encouraged most of 
our friends to speak the Word of God more boldly and fearlessly 
than ever.” 

These friends were Paul’s ddehqoi, related to him by the blood 
of Christ and one family under God, their Father (Eph. 3:14-15). 
Most of them (tovs xAsiovac, the comparative with the sense of 
the superlative as in 1 Cor.10:5; 15:6) —some timid souls are 
excepted — spoke aloud about Christ (tov Adyov tot teov Aadeiv; 
cp. Acts 11:19), with more courage than if Paul had been free 
(MEQLOGOTEQWS ). 

Since év xvgi@ is nowhere else so closely joined with ot ddehqoi 
(see Eph. 6:21; Col.1:2; 4:7; Philemon 16) and sounds a little 
tautological, it seems better to take it with nenovddtacs (cp. 2:24; 
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Rom. 14:14; Gal. 5:10; 2 Thess. 3:4), making the life in the Lord 
the sphere of confidence. In Luke 18:9 xéxovda is constructed with 
éxi, but in 2 Cor.10:7 and Philemon 21 with the dative as here 
(tois Seopois), a dative of means, instrument, or cause. The per- 
fect active, vénovda, generally taken as an intransitive, “I am con- 
fident,” has passive meaning (Liddell & Scott; the LXX also uses 
némnya, néthnya, and Ségenya as passive). Changing the passive 
meaning to an active construction, we could say, “My chains have 
given most fellow Christians confidence.” 

Some friends might turn away at the sight of Paul’s chains. “I ask 
you not to let the troubles that I suffer for you discourage you,” 
he writes to the Ephesians (3:13). 

But the Word of God is not bound (2 Tim. 2:9). It can take 
a rope that would bind it and make it hold a sail that carries it 
out into the world. It can make its persecutor its Apostle and his 
chain a reason for its spreading. “The fiercer the world rages against 
the Gospel, the better the business of the Gospel succeeds,” said 
Luther. “By their raging our enemies can do no more than pro- 
mote God’s work, and the longer the more effectively.” (Walch 
IX:656; III:683.) 

It all depends on how you wear your chains. Paul would say, 
“I am in chains for Christ.” “Who is Christ?” his visitor would 
ask. Then the story could be told; and even the guard came nearer 
to listen to this unique prisoner. The more the Good News was 
hemmed in, the better it displayed the heroism it could inspire. 
How could his friends, stirred by a courage that welcomed even 
the sword, worry about lesser dangers, or, seeing how little his 
chains could touch the Apostle’s winged spirit, tell the story of 
Jesus less cheerfully? . 


HE Works THROUGH IMPERFECT WORKERS 


15. “There are also those who are moved to preach Christ by 
ill will and rivalry, but others by good will. 16. Those who love 
to preach Him know that I am appointed to defend the Good 
News. 17. But the others preach Christ selfishly, without a pure 
motive, and mean to stir up trouble for me even while I am in 
chains.” 

“There are also people” (xai introduces the twés as people of 
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a different class; pév is a weakened pny, “it is true,” zwar), a smaller 
number, who by their darker ways serve to highlight his better 
followers. Both groups had been stirred by Paul’s chains, but this 
minority had reacted negatively and was a chilling element in the 
Church. They made the Good News a 796@actg (v. 18); the modern 
equivalent for this term is rationalization, the attractive reason 
which we hold up before others while we hide the uglier one. 
We may say, “I’m too busy,” when we wouldn’t be bothered even 
if we were doing nothing. The Pharisees prayed much for a 700- 
pacts (Mark 12:40; Luke 20:47) while they devoured the widows’ 
houses. The spreading of Christ’s glory had become a mask under 
which these workers were selfish (égiteia = 1) working for pay, 
2) political intrigue and ambition, 3) selfishly seeking favors, Rom. 
2:8). They marred their message by low motives (31d; cp. Matt. 
27:18; Rom. 13:5; Eph. 2:4), by a petty spirit of resentment to- 
ward Paul. They could not, like the others, praise and quote him, be- 
cause they feared for their own popularity. Their jealousy (évos) 
started rivalry (€gt¢). They spoke of Christ in such a way as to 
reduce Paul’s authority, push his gifts into the background, draw 
the eyes of people away from him, and so to outstrip him. They 
meant (present participle of olouat; see the last meaning in Lid- 
dell & Scott) to fight, not only evil, but Paul, and so they used 
a squeeze play on him. His chains were hard enough to bear when 
we consider his calling and his dynamic personality; they hoped 
to make his chains gall him: As he saw their success, his bonds 
might seem heavier and his room narrower, and he might chafe 
under his inactivity and feel bitter about living in prison. 


Paul does not altogether condemn these men; they were not 
really the enemies of Christ. Their motives were discolored and 
impure (0vx Gyv@>), especially when contrasted with the Christ 
whom they preached, but they were not altogether muddy. There 
was some good in the bad, some melody in their poorly played 
music. 

Paul notices what is good (4:8) in his opponents in order to 
have that good grow in them. They loved Christ, but that love 
must flood them so as to overrule everything. To stimulate their 
love for the Savior (cp. John 21:15-17), he shows its shortcom- 
ings. If their love is right, they will like the others (oi pév é 
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aydsns is subject; supply tov Xeguotdv xnQvooovouw, preserving the 
parallelism) not get jealous or act selfishly (1 Cor. 13:4-5), but 
grow in their understanding of what Paul’s imprisonment means 
(eiddtes; cp. Rom. 5:3; 6:9; Gal. 2:16; Eph. 6:8). A jealous eye 
could see only chains, shame, and defeat; an understanding heart, 
knowing that these chains were for Christ, would soften its criticism, 
purify its motive, show good will (evdoxia contrasted with ptdvoc) 
to Paul, and help him. 

Paul tells them: God has put me here (xeipat, used as a perfect 
passive of tidnut or xotéw, Robertson’s Grammar: 906; cp. Luke 
2:34; 1 Thess. 3:3; 1 Tim.1:9); He has appointed me to be a 
soldier at this post of duty in order to defend the truth of Christ; 
I am a prisoner in order to be His mouthpiece. (Kyouosev, v. 15, 
is the announcement of a herald who goes ahead of his master, 
Matt. 3:1; xatayyédAewv, v.17, is the announcement of a newsman, 
Acts 17:3, 23 — but the distinction must not be stressed too much. ) 


PAUL’s JOY 
18. “But what does it mean? Only this, that in one way or an- 
other, whether their real motive is bad or good, they preach Christ 


— and that makes me happy!” 

What then? What is the result? Paul is like a craftsman about 
to split a costly stone: Considering every angle of potential cleavage 
(yao), he holds the stone (ti) for the master stroke. This case 
of the two kinds of workers is brought to a head for a single, clear 
conclusion. 


Paul does not tolerate inconsistency any more than error. Yet, 
rising above criticism and brushing aside self-pity or annoyance, 
he declares that as long as Christ is preached, whatever the motive, 
the message is right, and he will not have it stopped. The faults 
of workers cannot blind him to the truth which they are telling 
and which had been so mighty in these men too, that they took 
some risks in telling it. 

Christ is not limited to give success only to those who are sincere 
(GAndeig) in their motive and purpose. Being greater than our 
faults, He can make unworthy workmen the channels of His love, 
convey gold in lowly pottery, do perfect work through imperfect 
men. What would we do without that assurance? — The people, 
too, who are won do not belong to us, His faulty workers, but to 
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Christ, who carries the results, holy and eternal, of our defective 
workmanship in His own hands. 

Therefore, while there is enough reason to feel sad, Paul is glad 
(xaiQw and its derivatives occur fifteen times in Philippians, more 
than in any other letter). Paul knew the blessings of the perse- 
cuted (Matt.5:10-12) and the joy of suffering for Christ and for 
others (Col. 1:24), but here he is delighted because his chains are 
spreading the news of Christ. So the caged bird sings, and the 
prisoner triumphs (cp. D. A. Hayes, Paul and His Epistles, p.421). 


CONFIDENCE AND BOLDNESS 


“Yes, I will continue to be happy, (19) because I know that your 
prayer and the help of the Spirit of Jesus Christ will make this turn 
out for the highest welfare, (20) as I eagerly hope that I shall never 
have to be ashamed of anything, but I will speak very boldly and 
glorify Christ in my body, now as always, by living or by dying, 
(21) since for me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 

’AdAd starts a new sentence, because 1) it represents a break 
even when it is not adversative, but affirmative as here; 2) the 
reason introduced by yé@ belongs with the preceding; 3) the fu- 
tures, beginning with yaqyoouct (a progressive future, Burton’s 
Moods and Tenses, pat.60) flow continuously. Totto seems to be 
the same as ta xat’ éué (12). Most commentaries have tried to 
tack down owtngia to something specific— success in court and 
release from prison (25-26), preservation of his life, victory over 
enemies, his own salvation (3:11), the salvation of others (2:12; 
Rom. 1:16) —only to emphasize that nothing specific is given in 
the term. “Salvation” means a victorious outcome in every way. 

Paul’s certainty rests, not on his own strength or zeal, but on 
two factors outside himself: the prayer of the Philippians, which 
goes up to heaven, and the Spirit’s help (émyoonyia, without the 
article, general), which comes down from heaven (Bengel). The 
Spirit in us (Rom.8:9-11; Gal. 4:6) helps us in our weakness 
(Rom. 8:26). 

He is ignoring everything else in order to look intently at the 
goal (dxoxagadoxia is used of the watchman who looked into the 
dark for the first gleam of the distant beacon that would announce 
the capture of Troy, and in Rom.8:19 of the groaning animal 
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that longs to be delivered). This is the outward posture of his 
inward hope, that his work will glorify Christ — expressed in pas- 
sive verbs because Paul considers himself an instrument of the Spirit, 
who will not let him come to shame (Rom. 5:5), as his opponents 
wish (15-17), by his denying the Lord, or by publicly being shown 
to be a deluded fanatic. He will not be silenced like the ungodly 
(Prov. 13:5), but with a boldness (xagonolig) that rests in God 
(1 John 2:28; 1 Thess. 2:2), is given in answer to prayer (1:19; 
Eph. 6:18-19), and is born of hope (2 Cor.3:12) he will speak 
fearlessly (John 7:13), clearly (John 11:14), and publicly (John 
7:4; Col. 2:15). 
A Happy DEATH 

If you live only for this world, you may believe: For me to live 
is to be happy, to have a good job, another house, $10,000, the 
pleasures of this world (3:19); or even the nobler things: studies, 
culture, beauty. All these purposes stop short of death. Life is 
a silver cord (Eccl. 12:6; here: Civ, continuous present) that is 
broken by death (Gnxotaveiv, punctiliar aorist) with its cold stare 
and its decay. If it comes in the middle of life, the victim may 
act like a person thrown over a cliff, digging his nails into the 
rock and clutching at anything as he falls. For him death is a total 
loss, an emptied cup, a calamity, a terror, and a despair. 

There have been those who did not know Christ and yet con- 
sidered death an advantage. When Sophocles’ Antigone sees her- 
self surrounded by many evils, she calls death a gain (xéQd0s, 
460—64). In his last words Socrates tells his judges: “Now, it 
there is no sensation, but a sleep like the sleep of him who does 
not even have a dream when he sleeps, death would be a wonder- 
ful gain (xégd0s). ... But now the time has come to leave, and 
we go our ways —I to die, and you to live. Which is better, God 
only knows.” (Apology: 32, 42; cp. Hamlet’s “To Be or Not to 
Be.”) One of the most hopeful statements comes from Euripides, 
who was ridiculed for it by the comic poets: Tic oldev ei 16 Civ pév 
éott xatdaveiv to xatbaveiv dé Civ xdtw vouiCetat, who knows if 
to live is to die, and to die, for those who are below, means to live” 
(quoted in Kittel under Cijv). 

Nowhere outside of Christianity do we find the joyful certainty 
of Paul, who by éyoi separates himself from those whose life is 
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without Christ and whose death is a loss. He has already died to 
himself (Gal. 2:19; 2 Cor.4:10), to the world (Gal.6:14), to 
everything (3:8), and so can lose nothing by dying. To under- 
stand what Paul meant, we must invest our whole life in Christ 
(t6 almost = 1G¢; 1 Cor. 6:20); then our life is from, by, in, and 
for Christ: He is our inspiration and breath, the source, motive, 
and secret of our new being, the goal of all our interests and efforts. 
We are His slaves, living to do His will: Him we will trust, love, 
obey, preach, follow, and for Him we will suffer (13). 

Death is a gain because Paul has Christ here and hereafter. “To 
live is Christ and” (ai, perhaps a Hebrew consecutive, “and there- 
fore”) “to die is gain.” The articles mark the different periods of 
a Christian’s existence, both of which by the presence of Christ 
transcend the dividing line of death. To live is Christ, and to die 
is Christ too, plus a crown (2 Tim.4:7-8; Rev. 2:10). Death is 
better, as it is better to be done with sin, conflict, obstacles, to have 
ptayers answered and hopes realized, to be beyond danger, to be 
completely and intimately united with Him whom we love and to 
live in glory with Him (Rom. 8:17; Col.3:4). 


OUTLINES 


God’s Ways with Us in Winning Men 

A. He works wonders with us — 
1. Doing much with little (12-13) 
2. Changing obstacles into means (14) 
3. Doing perfect work through imperfect workers 

(15-18a) 

B. He gives us — 
1. Joy (18b) 
2. Confidence and boldness (19-20) 
3. A happy death (21) 


Glory be to Jesus! 
A. By a purer love (15-18) 
B. By telling about Jesus (12-26) 


C. By chains and death (12-14, 19-26) 
W. F. BECK 
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JOHN PHILIP KOEHLER (1859—1951) 


On September 30, 1951, in Neillsville, Wis., Prof. John Philip 
Koehler died at the age of 92. 

A graduate of Northwestern College and of our Saint Louis Sem- 
inary, Professor Koehler served the Wisconsin Synod as professor for 
forty-two years. The first twelve of these he spent at his Alma Mater, 
Northwestern College in Watertown, where he also held the office of 
Inspektor. In 1900 he became professor at the Wauwatosa Seminary 
and was chosen its president in 1920. He retired in 1930. 

Professor Koehler’s interests and accomplishments spanned many 
fields of human endeavor as well as theology. In the latter area he was 
particularly given to historical theology and to exegesis, which he re- 
garded as a historical discipline. Viewing the history of the Church 
within the context of the history of culture, he brought to church 
history a rare combination of scrupulous scholarship and evangelical 
insight, which enabled him to evaluate the phenomena of the Church’s 
past in a light that was true to the best in the Lutheran tradition. The 
corruptions that have infected the Church, past and present, he saw as 
the narrowing of the spirit of the Gospel, and he pointed them out 
wherever they occurred. 

Professor Koehler gave voice to this complex of judgments in his 
Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (Milwaukee, 1917). In this observer's 
judgment, Koehler’s Lehrbuch is perhaps the outstanding work of its 
kind to come out of American Lutheranism, regardless of synod. It is 
almost uncanny in its penetration into the way such things as the 
establishment of the canon, the creation of the episcopacy, the cultiva- 
tion of the liturgy, the zeal for purity of doctrine, and the Christian 
ethical concern have become tools for legalistic perversion. With this 
there is combined a wholesome regard for the good, the beautiful, and 
the true wherever they have appeared in the history of the Church. 
Professor Koehler knew well and demonstrated well that in its history 
the Church has to be ecumenical, never sacrificing confessional loyalty 
and yet never permitting it to become a legalistic denominationalism. 

Of Professor Koehler’s work the Concordia Cyclopedia wrote: “His 
scholarship is a comprehensive and comprehending survey of life, 
thought, and emotion. Pre-eminently, however, he is a historian, who 
reads the record of the Gospel in history in its widest sense, including 
the wide field of art, on which his views are, therefore, refreshing and 
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illuminating. His aim in teaching and writing may be stated in these 
words of his: “The Gospel of Christ, the Savior of sinners, is that truth, 
that ome truth, on which rests all true understanding in heaven and 
on earth.’” 

John Philip Koehler’s critique of legalism and his testimony to evan- 
gelical ecumenicity will not soon be forgotten by those who have 


learned so much from him. Reguiescat in pace, et lux aeterna luceat ei! 
JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


A EUROPEAN PROFESSOR LOOKS AT LUTHERAN SEMINARIES 
IN AMERICA 


About eight months ago Dr. Ernst Kinder of Neuendettelsau visited 
the U.S., and the greater part of his sojourn in our country he devoted 
to a study of the work done at the seminaries conducted by the Lutheran 
synods of America. In the Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung 
issue of May 15 he, the editor of this paper, publishes a long and 
interesting article, giving a report of what he saw at eleven of the 
twenty-two seminaries of American Lutheranism. He has divided his 
observations into five sections. The first one treats of the external 
aspects: the relation of the seminaries to the churches, their age, ad- 
ministration and campuses; likewise the peculiar tendencies character- 
izing them; the accreditation, entrance requirements, and degrees of- 
fered. In this connection he refers to the absence of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, among the accredited seminaries of the U.S. and says 
that this is not owing to a lower level of the work done, but to Con- 
cordia’s adherence to the old entrance requirements which include 
preparation at schools similar to the humanistiche Gymnasium. 

The second section views the purpose of the seminaries, that of 
furnishing pastors for the congregations, to which is joined the aim 
to train theological instructors. Various factors are enumerated which 
necessitate a profounder and more extensive study of theology than 
was engaged in in the past: the problems and confrontations of the 
present age, the realization that mere traditionalism does not satisfy, the 
ecumenical pressure coming from the other groups of Protestants, the 
undeniable menace of secularism, the growing interest in church his- 
tory, the new liturgical emphasis, and the present-day delving into 
religious psychology and education. All this, Dr. Kinder says, has 
created a strong desire for a seminary cultivating graduate studies 
(Oberseminar), probably one conducted jointly by a number of synods; 
at present extra courses given at the various schools have to satisfy 
the demand for advanced work. (At the time of Dr. Kinder’s visit 
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the special building on the campus of Concordia Seminary for graduate 
studies was not yet in process of construction.) The field work which 
is in force in a number of schools is briefly described. The provision 
followed in Germany that the graduate of the theological school must 
obtain practical training in the field and then return to the seminary 
or university for a second examination has not been introduced in 
America. 

In the third section the writer dwells on the peculiarity of the 
American system that the student, as a rule, does all his work at one 
school, while in Germany the ideal is to enroll at a number of uni- 
versities. That the curriculum is fixed for the student, that the courses 
for the greater part are prescribed and electives as a result are few, 
that examinations occur at least at the end of every semester instead 
of at the end of a student's academic career, while in Germany a 
general and extremely comprehensive one has to be faced by the 
student, are further American peculiarities. The conditions that have 
to be met for the B. D. and other degrees are briefly sketched. Generally 
speaking, says Dr. Kinder, practical theology is given greater emphasis 
than is the case in Germany. The explanation is that in America the 
pastor is far more independent of direction from superiors and hence 
has to be able to solve problems which in the European system he does 
not have to grapple with and that the American mentality is more 
inclined toward activism, while the German theologian’s dominating 
interest is of a speculative, reflective nature. Dogmatic theology, too, 
says the observer, as a rule, is given a prominent place in the course 
of studies in the Lutheran seminaries of America. 

In the fourth section, tribute is paid to the atmosphere of true 
piety which is said to prevail at the American seminaries visited and 
to the endeavor tu stay on the Biblical foundations. Dr. Kinder was 
impressed with the earnestness displayed by students in speaking of 
their future calling and with the chapel exercises conducted in the 
seminaries. In exegesis he thinks one finds the chief weakness of 
American Lutheran theological schools, owing to the fact that in most 
of them acquaintance with Greek and Hebrew is not required for 
entrance and graduation. While Biblical history, archaeology, and in- 
troduction are stressed, interpretation based on the original text is rare. 
He states there are exceptions; he mentions as such Luther Seminary, 
St.Paul (E.L.C.), and especially Concordia Seminary, St.Louis. If I 
may interpose a personal remark here, what the kindly and trained 
observer from abroad says on the urgent desirability of adhering to 
the study of the original tongues should certainly be a strong admoni- 
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tion to us to continue traveling in the old tried paths of thorough 
exegesis, involving study of Greek and Hebrew, and of Latin, as a 
prerequisite for the fruitful pursuit of theology in general. 

Finally Dr. Kinder endeavors to describe the chief tendencies pre- 
vailing at the various Lutheran seminaries in America. In American 
theological thought one has to differentiate between three strata, he 
says: a very conservative, Fundamentalistic one; another one that is 
humanistic, secularizing, and Modernistic; and one that represents 
middle ground. He thinks that in American Lutheranism, too, these 
three kinds of theological thought can be found, though not nearly 
as sharply differentiated and as distant one from the other as, for 
instance, with the Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians. In his 
view all Lutheran seminaries wish to adhere to Lutheran doctrine, and 
by and large American Lutheranism is free from Fundamentalism and 
Modernism. He believes that wholesome impulses have come to Amer- 
ican Lutherans from Europe, for instance, such as have resulted in a 
renewed emphasis on the study of Luther and the endeavor to capture 
some of the worth-while insights of Kierkegaard in the existential 
approach to theology. He does not fail to mention the danger of 
opposing an unhealthy Fundamentalism to such an extent that the 
result will be a totally negative attitude, lacking life and substance. 

The questions which, according to Dr. Kinder, are now chiefly dis- 
cussed in American theological circles are the necessity of holding and 
teaching a correct doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, the Sacraments (the 
“sacrificial” view of the Lord’s Supper and infant Baptism), confirma- 
tion, marriage, the ministry, liturgy, the various phases of the doctrine 
of the Church, the eschatological function and world responsibility of 
the Church, war and military service, etc. 

This report of the friendly visitor from Germany is here submitted 
in a brief summary because it contains much food for thought, espe- 
cially for us of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod who in these 
days, when the senior college question is before us, are studying, 
probably in a degree never equaled before, the many problems pertain- 
ing to ministerial training. W. F. ARNDT 


AMERICANISM AND ROMANISM 

The present controversy stirred up by President Truman’s appoint- 
ment of General Clark as ambassador at the Vatican, an appointment 
which has not as yet received the endorsement of the Senate, reminds 
one of an episode that occurred in 1908 when William H. Taft was 
candidate of the Republican party for the presidency. At that time 
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a man by the name of J. C. Martin of Dayton, Ohio, had written 
President Theodore Roosevelt as to the religion of Mr. Taft. Mr. Martin 
had stated in his letter that a report was circulated and constantly 
urged as a reason for not voting for Taft “that he is an infidel 
(Unitarian) and his wife and brother Roman Catholics. . . . If his 
feelings are in sympathy with the Roman Catholic Church on account 
of his wife and brother being Catholics, that would be objectionable 
to a sufficient number of voters to defeat him. On the other hand, 
if he is an infidel, that would be sure to mean defeat. . . . 1 am writing 
this letter for the sole purpose of giving Mr. Taft an opportunity to 
let the world know what his religious belief is.” This letter brought 
down on Mr. Martin the ire of President Theodore Roosevelt. After 
dwelling on the question whether Taft’s being a Unitarian should bar 
him from the presidency, Mr. Roosevelt said: “Now for your objections 
to him because you think his wife and brother to be Roman Catholics. 
As it happens they are not, but if they were, or if he were a Roman 
Catholic himself, it ought not to affect in the slightest degree any man 
supporting him for the position of President. . . . I do not for one 
moment believe that the mass of our fellow citizens or that any con- 
siderable number of our fellow citizens can be influenced by such 
narrow bigotry as to refuse to vote for any thoroughly upright and fit 
man because he happens to have a particular religious creed. Such 
a consideration should never be treated as a reason for either supporting 
or opposing a candidate for a political office.” 


When this letter had been published, our Lutheran brethren in 
New York appointed a committee to draft a letter to President 
Roosevelt in which the reasons would be set forth why we Lutherans 
view with alarm the election of a Roman Catholic to the position of 
President of the United States. The committee consisted of Pastors 
William Schoenfeld and Martin Walker. Several paragraphs from that 
letter might well be quoted in 1951. After stating that the committee 
was in full agreement with the President on the issue of separation 
of Church and State and religious liberty, the brethren continued thus: 
“Are you not aware of the fact that the Roman Catholic Church has 
again and again, for centuries back and to modern times, through its 
official head and other authorities, denounced as wholly wrong and as 
things to be tolerated only so long as they cannot be changed the 
complete separation of Church and State, full religious liberty, freedom 
of conscience, of speech, and of the press, and that, moreover, it 
proclaims its teachings and principles to be unchangeable, and boasts 
of being ‘semper idem’? 
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“Lest we be accused of either misapprehension or misrepresentation, 
permit us to quote some of the pertinent official declarations of the 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church. 

“Pope Boniface VIII in his famous bull Unam Sanctam declared: 

In this Church and in its power are two swords — to wit, a spiritual 
and a temporal, and this we are taught by the words of the Gospel. 

. .. Both, therefore, the spiritual and the material swords are in the 

power of the Church, the latter indeed to be used for the Church, 

the former by the Church, the one by the priest, the other by the 
hands of kings and soldiers, but by the will and sufferance of the 
priest. It is fitting, moreover, that one sword should be under the 

other, and the temporal authority subject to the spiritual power. . . . 

We moreover proclaim, declare, and pronounce that it is altogether 

necessary for salvation for every human being to be subject to the 

Roman pontiff. 


“Pius IX, in his syllabus of 1864, condemns as an error the propo- 
sition that ‘the Church must be separated from the State and the State 
from the Church.’ 

“Leo XIII, in his encyclical On the Christian Constitution of States, 
Nov. 1, 1885, indorses this declaration of Pius IX, and in his encyclicah 
On Human Liberty, June 20, 1888, condemns what he terms ‘the fatal 
theory of the right of separation between Church and State.’ 

“In the same encyclical Leo declares: 


From what has been said, it follows that it is quite unlawful to 
demand, to defend, or to grant unconditional freedom of thought, 
of speech, of writing, or of worship, as if these were so many rights 
given by nature to man. 


“Pius IX, in his syllabus of December 8, 1864, on The State, declares 
that it has not the right of establishing a national Church separate from 
the Pope nor the right to the entire direction of public schools. 

“Have these declarations ever been revoked by the Roman Catholic 
Church? If so, we have gained no knowledge thereof. All that we 
have read by Roman Catholic writers was merely an attempt either 
to justify these declarations or to take the edge off of them in order 
to meet attacks from those who maintain that the Romanist, if he be 
a loyal adherent of his Church, its official teachings and principles, 
is in irreconcilable conflict with the principles set forth in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Even Cardinal Gibbons, in his book 
The Faith of our Fathers, makes these significant statements, the best 
he has to offer in vindication of his Church against the charge that 
it is opposed to civil and religious liberty: 

A man enjoys religious liberty when he possesses the free right 
of worshiping God according to the dictates of a right conscience 


and of practising the form of religion most in accordance with his 
duties to God (49th edition, 1897, page 264). 
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The Church is indeed intolerant in this sense that she must never 
confound truth with error; nor can she ever admit that a man is 
conscientiously free to reject the truth when its claims are convinc- 
ingly brought home to the mind. Many Protestants seem to be very 
much disturbed by some such argument as this: Catholics are very 
ready now to proclaim freedom of conscience because they are in 
the minority. When they once succeed in getting the upper hand 
in numbers and power they will destroy this freedom because their 
faith teaches them to tolerate no doctrine other than the Catholic. 
It is, therefore, a matter of absolute necessity for us that they should 
never be allowed to get this advantage. 

Now, in all this there is a great mistake, which comes from not 
knowing the Catholic doctrine in its fullness. I shall not lay it down 
myself lest it seem to have been gotten up for the occasion. I shall 
quote the great theologian Becanus, who taught the doctrine of the 
schools of Catholic theology at the time when the struggle was hottest 
between Catholicity and Protestantism. He says that religious liberty 
may be tolerated by a ruler when it would do more harm to the State 
or to the community to repress it. The ruler may even enter into 
a contract in order to secure to his subjects this freedom in religious 
matters, and when once a contract is made it must be observed 
absolutely in every point, just as every other lawful and honest con- 
tract. (Page 268.) 

“What else are these obviously mildest declarations of Romanists 
but a confirmation of the charge that the Roman Catholic Church 
does not stand for full and perfect religious liberty, as understood 
by all Americans and defined in our Federal Constitution, that every 
man shall be free not only to worship God according to the dictates 
of a ‘right conscience’ and to practice a ‘religion most in accordance 
with his duties to God, but according to his conscience and his con- 
ception of his duties to God, right or wrong, so long as he is not 
thereby led to endanger the equal rights and liberties of his neighbor, 
or to interfere with the free exercise of the Government's power in 


the equal protection of all citizens? . . 


“We do not wish to be understood as though we mean to accuse 
the bulk of the Roman Catholics of being disloyal American citizens. 
We sincerely believe a great many do not fully realize the position 
the hierarchy of their church maintains with reference to the principle 
in question, especially in view of the outgivings of their teachers in 
this country, and that if it came to an issue compelling a decision 
either for the Constitution or the Papal hierarchy, they would decide 
in favor of the former, upholding the Constitution of the United 
States. Yet, in determining our attitude in this matter, especially when 
it comes to electing a man to the highest public office, we must be 
guided by the official teachings of the recognized authorities of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” 
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This letter of our brethren at the time created a mighty stir and 
was quoted far and wide in the press of our country. It was issued 
in a separate pamphlet having the title Romanism and the Presidency 
and the subtitle “President Roosevelt’s Letter. The Lutheran Reply 
and Various Indorsements.” It was, of course, not the intention of the 
brethren to influence the election through their letter of protest, but 
they believed it necessary to bring to the attention of President 
Roosevelt and our American people the dangers that lurk in the 
Roman Catholic system with respect to the greatest earthly gem which 
we as Americans possess — religious freedom. W. ARNDT 


e 


WHAT MAKES A LAYMAN HALFHEARTED? 


Under this heading, Elizabeth McCollister in the Living Church 
(September 30, 1951) points out several reasons why many laymen 
in the Church are “halfhearted” in the service of the Lord. She sums 
up her findings in an ardent appeal addressed to the clergy in which 
she stresses four important things to be considered by pastors. She 
writes: 

“First, you must get to know us better. For many of you such a 
time-consuming task would be nearly impossible. Then you must revise 
your schedules. You may be doing magnificent work for the national 
Church or the community or the nation. Nevertheless, we are your 
first responsibility. A priest who neglects his parishioners for extra- 
curricular work is like a mother who neglects her children for outside 
causes. If you are not suited to parish work, do something else. While 
you are our rector, we come first. 

“Second, take a long, cold look at life in your parish with a view 
to overhauling it completely. Weed out the adventitious growths and 
point everything to the center of our religion. I suggest you take the 
trouble to ask us. You have fed us with milk. Give us meat. 

“Third, expect more of us. It is not sentimental; it is realistic — 
it is Christian — to bear in mind every man’s unplumbed capacity for 
greatness. But it takes something great to evoke a great response. 
Don’t ask dinky little things of us. Teach us what our membership 
in the Church implies, underestimating neither our ignorance nor our 
desire to learn. Then hold us to it. 

“Fourth, preach better sermons. It is all very well to say that the 
sermon doesn’t matter while we have the liturgy. Take a more positive 
approach. Right now the sermon is your best, almost your only, op- 
portunity to get your message across to us. If you, who have given 
your life to the Church, have nothing to pass on to us, you have missed 
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your vocation. Don’t cast about frantically for a topic. Start with the 
fundamentals and pound away at them. 
“Every requisite for a great spiritual revival is ready to our hands, 
if only we will use it. Let’s not miss our opportunity.” 
J. T. MUELLER 
LUTHER'S TEACHING ON CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 
IN POLITICS AND PUBLIC LIFE 


In the Lutheran Quarterly (August, 1951) Dr. H. H. Kramm, 
pastor of St. Mary’s and Hamburg Lutheran Church, London, and a 
member of the Lutheran Council of Great Britain, discusses clearly 
and helpfully the questions whether Luther taught the responsibility 
of Christians in politics and public life and whether he paved the way 
for our present-day liberties. He considers the matter to be important, 
since, on the one hand, Bishop Berggrav of Norway and other Lu- 
theran churchmen who resisted the tyranny of totalitarian states based 
their resistance on Luther, and because, on the other, Dean Inge accused 
Luther of having paved the way for tyranny and deification of the 
state, asserting that princes and governments could do no wrong. 


The writer shows that Luther, when giving advice to his followers 
on political questions, as, for example, when he was consulted on a 
new city constitution, was wont to make a threefold distinction. 


In the first place, Luther recognized certain aspects of political life 
where Christians have definite demands to make. Should these not be 
heeded, then they are in conscience bound to resist. There are thus 
certain basic laws, given not only to Christians, but also to the Jews, 
that concern conscience, respected somewhat even by the pagan Roman 
state (Romans 13). Breaches of-such basic law, Christians must be 
free to resist, just as Luther, for instance, fought against lies, exposing 
the falsehoods and crimes of princes; to point out the perils of an 
unchristian civilization, as Luther himself warned against the crimes 
and dangers of the Turks should they win the victory, and the like. 
Luther distinctly demanded for the Church the right to criticize the 
princes and to rebuke them for trying to suppress such freedom. Lu- 
ther even proposed excommunication for those who committed usury 
and exploitation, since such economic practices in his opinion were 
anti-Christian. While Luther believed that a Christian prince as “first 
layman” of the Church should help his church in setting its house 
in order, he nevertheless taught that such powers, given by the Church, 
could be withdrawn, they being limited strictly by the Word of God. 
When princes interfered with the “inner life” of the Church, Luther 
declared that in these things they must not be obeyed, since they over- 
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stepped their lawful bounds. When Luther was ordered to put a stop 
to his reformation activity, he refused to obey. From this it is clear 
that Luther did not teach blind obedience to all princes; nor did he 
assert that the state could do no wrong. 


In the second place, Luther recognized certain spheres of political 
life where Christians should give advice and express their wishes. 
These, however, should be regarded as recommendations and construc- 
tive proposals rather than unalterable demands, so that in such matters 
Christians, at least to a certain extent, could yield. Luther in his writ- 
ings thus discusses matters of public morals, drinking and licensing 
hours, riots and police, beggars and welfare of the poor, foreign trade 
and imports, usury, banking, rents and finance, military service and 
foreign policies. In all these areas he acknowledged the Christian’s 
responsibility. While expressing his opinion in all these matters, Luther 
remained most conservative in his practical estimate of the state. In his 
opinion even a state of doubtful value is better than no state at all. 
In this evil, sinful world the state exists as God's ordinance to prevent 
it from falling into general chaos. While the state cannot create a 
paradise on earth, it can at least prevent this world from becoming 
a hell. For this reason Luther very earnestly opposed anarchy and civil 
war and admonished his followers to obey lawful governments unless 
these demanded things contrary to God’s Word. In such cases Chris- 
tians are not to perpetrate sabotage, murder tyrants, or stage revolu- 
tions, but they should simply refuse to obey; for the Christian's weapon 
is not revolution and murder, but refusal and suffering. Luther thor- 
oughly disliked conspiracies and underground movements and de- 
manded that Christians be honest, even in their resistance against 
state laws. Lutherans living in a Catholic state as a suppressed minority 
he advised to emigrate rather than start riots and tumults. 

In the third place, Luther recognized in public affairs res mediae, 
or adiaphora, which should be left to the lawyers, the princes, and to 
reason. To Luther, for example, it was not important that Saxony was 
a monarchy and the Lutheran cities of Hamburg and Luebeck were 
republics. Monarchy, in Luther’s opinion, does not necessarily mean 
tyranny or blind obedience, nor is democracy as such a guarantee for 
a lawful and Christian state. Both monarchies and republics should be 
governed by men who respect law and equity and who, if possible, 
tule in a Christian spirit. To the neutral sphere Luther counted also 
details of state constitutions, certain traditions and festivals, various 
occupations and ways of trading, even many church ceremonies and 
traditions. 
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Luther did not favor the custom of having worldly rulers call them- 
selves “defenders of the faith,” since the Word of God alone should 
create and preserve convictions. He demanded, however, freedom for 
those who had to preach the divine Word. While he opposed the 
celebration of the Roman Mass in public, since he regarded it as a 
blasphemy and an offense to young people, he was more tolerant than 
were the Pope, Calvin, Queen Elizabeth, or anybody else in those 
times, for they did not tolerate divine services of other denominations 
and prevented them if they could do so. Luther, moreover, did not 
want to convert Roman priests or monks by force or economic duress. 
He, however, greatly feared the fanatical sects that endeavored to 
overthrow all state authority by conspiracy and force. Such anarchic 
movements were to be suppressed even if religious convictions were 
claimed for them. 

It is obvious, therefore, that “Luther in many respects paved the 
way for our present-day liberties and that in questions of tolerance 
and freedom, while still a child of his age, he was much more advanced 


than any other religious reformer of his time or the Pope.” 
J. T. MUELLER 


ANTICHRISTIAN BLASPHEMY 


The American Ecclesiastical Review, published by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, is running a series of articles on “The Mean- 
ing of Mary's Compassion.” In the September issue of this year it 
treats the special subject “Mary, Our Coredemptrix by Way of Sac- 
rifice.” Of all the articles that so far appeared this is the most vicious 
and blasphemous, as a few excerpts will show. In the whole article 
there is not a shred of Scripture proof, but every statement is based 
on Papal decrees and rationalistic speculation. We read: 

“But even from the sacrificial aspect of our Saviour’s Redemption 
of us, Mary is inseparable. The Eternal Father to whom Christ's 
sacrifice even of Himself was all-pleasing and before whom it was 
infinitely efficacious, yet never willed that sacrifice apart from Mary's 
participation in it. He willed it as Christ Himself willed, only on con- 
dition of Mary's consent and co-operation. By divine ordination this, 
the divine sacrifice through which comes all life to all men, was to be, 
in the order of execution, dependent upon the Holy Virgin... . 

“Mary’s Coredemption of us by way of sacrifice, then, is and could 
be here alone; for of all human persons she alone had maternal rights 
to her Son; only she could sacrifice them... . Mary did more, incal- 
culably more: she gave her only-begotten Son. 


“Christ had taken His human life, formally, as the price of our 
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liberation, from Mary. The very life of Christ, His precious blood, 
His most innocent flesh, was something of Mary. Hence Mary had, 
with respect to the man Christ, true maternal rights, true rights with 
regard to His life. Mary could {italics in the original} therefore co- 
offer Him as something of herself because she could . . . ‘abdicate her 
maternal rights to her Son.’ The Divine Maternity, then, is the founda- 
tion of our Lady’s capability to be Coredemptrix. 


“In a most perfect and most profound sense, then, Mary is indeed 
our Coredemptrix. Indissolubly joined to the Divine Redeemer by 
God’s eternal predestination she is, in the working out of that pre- 
destination, one with Him in a manner indescribably holy, and in- 
describably exalted, one with Him most of all in that work for the 
sake of which He came among us, that work which is peculiarly and 
Divinely His—the work of our Redemption. 


“May we not add one word of reverent joy and thanksgiving that in 
our own day we have been privileged to see the greater clarification of 
this most moving and most holy doctrine? Through the Catholic world, 
theologians, always more conscious of the grandeur and the sweet 
power of our Lady, are in this day concerned especially to defend, 
explain, penetrate the deep truths about the holy Virgin— and with 
none perhaps are they more concerned than with this very question 
of our Lady as Coredemptrix.” 

“This teaching shows forcefully that the Pope is the very Antichrist, 
who has exalted himself above, and opposed himself against, Christ.” 
Smalcald Articles, Triglot Concordia, p. 475. J. T. MUELLER 


THE THREAT OF TRADITIONALISM AND PIETISM 


Under the heading of “A Progressive Theology” James Daane in 
the September issue of the Reformed Journal makes observations 
which, mutatis mutandis, Lutheran theologians may take to heart. He 
Says in part: 

The Reformed character of Reformed theology is always in danger 
of being lost. Sometimes, as today, it is threatened by Liberalism, 
Sectarianism, and Dialectical theology. None of these, however, con- 
stitutes the greatest threat to Reformed theology. The greatest threat 
comes from those who love and cherish Reformed theology. Whenever 
the heirs of Reformed theology have entertained the attitude that Re- 
formed theology is no longer a task to be worked at, but an accom- 
plishment to be enjoyed, Reformed theology has been in peril of 
its life. 

Whenever theologians succumbed to the temptation to enter pre- 
maturely into their rest, theology was also laid to rest. At such times 
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Reformed theology became a “body of knowledge” without a living 
soul. The idea of a theological task was indeed not surrendered; it 
was redefined. The task was no longer construed as the work of the- 
ological enrichment through fresh insights and new understandings, 
but as the mere function of preserving the body of knowledge for 
coming generations. The body of theological knowledge was em- 
balmed for the future, and its departed spirit generated no new the- 
ological advances. 

At these points of arrested development, Reformed theology be- 
came, on the one hand, traditionalistic, and, on the other, pietistic. 
Whenever Reformed theology regarded the theological enterprise as 
a finished task and viewed its past with complete satisfaction, it be- 
came pure traditionalism: a past without a living present. Nothing 
remained to be done but to pay homage to past achievements. But 
how soon the dead are forgotten! . . . On the other hand, when 
Reformed theologians prematurely carried their theology with them 
into their rest, Pietism inevitably emerged. The Reformation’s de- 
mand for constant reformation was indeed not forgotten; it was 
redefined and restricted... . Piety required reformation, but theology 
was exempted. Spiritual living was the task; theology as the constant 
action of the mind of the Church upon its Faith was unimportant 
and even detrimental to true spirituality. This is the mark of Pietism. 
... Our only defense against the threats of Fundamentalism, Liberal- 
ism, and Dialecticism is the constant repudiation of the comfortable 
but fatal attitude that our theological task is finished. ... One thing 
only can keep strange fires [Traditionalism and Pietism]} from burn- 
ing on the theological altar—a Reformed theology bristling with 
vitality and restless with creative power. ... Those who are concerned 
about the future of Reformed theology would do well to focus most of 
their attention, not on these alien theologies, but upon Reformed the- 
ology’s present resources of vitality —or lack of it. Only a dynamic 
and living theology possesses an assured future. F. E. M. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


The Vatican Radio reports that all priests belonging to the Greek 
Catholic Church in Communist Czechoslovakia have been arrested. 
The station said: “It is expected that the Prague government will 
shortly issue a decree proclaiming the extinction of the Greek Catholic 
Church in Czechoslovakia.” 

¥ * * 

Three Lutheran Church bodies with headquarters in Minneapolis, 
Minn., have disclosed plans to send missionaries to Formosa. The 
Augustana Lutheran Church has decided to send out one ordained man 
and two single women; the Lutheran Free Church, one ordained man 
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and one single woman; the Evangelical Lutheran Church, two ordained 
men. ... The appeal to send missionaries to meet “the urgent chal- 
lenge of Formosa” came from Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz, chairman of the 
Lutheran World Federation’s Commission on World Missions. 

* * * 


The 1951 Yearbook of American Churches, published September 21 
under the auspices of the National Council of Churches, reports a total 
membership of 87,548,021 in all religious bodies of this country. The 
figures are compiled by official statisticians of Protestant, Roman Cath- 
olic, Jewish, and other religious groups. ... A total of 256 religious 
bodies are embraced in this compilation, showing that 285,834 con- 
gregations, parishes, and similar local units now embrace 58.09 per 
cent of the nation’s population. ... These religious groups are reported 
to have a total of 281,251 ordained clergy, 3,763 of them being women. 
166,891 clergymen, among them 2,437 women, are actively engaged 
in religious work; many of the remainder of both sexes are inactive, 
owing to retirement or change of occupation. ... Total enrollment 
in American Sunday schools, including officers and teachers, is given 
as 29,775,357 in 246,240 schools, an increase of more than 800,000 


'] over the previous year’s figures. ... A section on finances shows that 


125 denominations contributed a total of $1,138,737,506 for all pur- 
poses last year. Of this sum, $56,567,292 was for foreign missions and 
$58,724,358 for home missions. The church property of these denomi- 
nations was valued at $5,234,979,598. 


* * * 


According to the annual statistical summary compiled by the National 
Lutheran Council, membership in the Lutheran churches of the United 
States has for the first time climbed above the six-million mark in 1950. 
The summary showed 6,103,784 Lutherans in the United States and 
198,164 in Canada, an increase of 2.7 per cent over 1949. Confirmed 
membership increased to 4,358,791, a gain of 2.2 per cent. It marks 
an average gain of 10 new members for each of the 16,660 congrega- 
tions... . A loss was reported only for the Slovak Church (of 2,353 
members) and for the Negro Missions (of 7,365 members); the latter 
decrease, however, as a spokesman for The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod pointed out, was due to the absorption of Negro members 
into established congregations. . . . The highest numerical increase, 
for the sixth successive year, was registered by The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod: 50,672 baptized members, or a gain of 3.0 per 
cent over 1949 to a total of 1,728,513.... The largest of the Lutheran 
bodies, the United Lutheran Church of America, passed the two-million 
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mark for the first time, gaining 49,104 new members, or 2.5 per cent, 
for a total of 2,001,673... . All Lutheran churches combined con- 
ducted 24,652 schools, with 2,503,100 pupils and 247,304 teachers 
— 15,108 Sunday schools with 1,834,714 pupils; 1,354 weekday re- 
leased-time schools with 69,293 pupils; 6,762 Vacation Bible Schools 
with 487,021 pupils; and 1,428 parochial schools (1,146 of them in 
the Missouri Synod) with 112,072 pupils. . . . Contributions spent 
locally rose to $152,481,911; an increase of $18,400,878; contributions 
to the church at large amounted to $42,397,151, a rise of $5,655,607 
(the increase in donations to the church at large in the previous year 
was $612,924). ™ ™ s 


Two veteran New York Central railroad employees faced loss of 
their jobs in Toledo, Ohio, because they refused on religious grounds 
to join the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers as 
required by a recent union-shop agreement between the railroad and 
the union. The two men, brothers, with a total of 45 years’ work for 
the railroad, are conscientious objectors to union affiliation as members 
of the Plymouth Brethren. They base their opposition to union mem- 
bership on 2 Cor. 6:14. ... The division superintendent of the New 
York Central System, J. H. Spooner, said the company was reluctant 
to dismiss the men but was bound by its agreement with the union. .. . 
It is stated that many Seventh-Day Adventists also refuse to join labor 
unions, since “their sanctions require coercive measures, such as the 
boycott, the picket line, and the strike”; that some labor organizations, 
however, allow Adventists to remain outside their ranks as long as 
they pay a sum equal to union dues to some charitable institution. 


* * * 


Plans to celebrate the 500th anniversary of the founding of the 
Moravian Church were launched at the 27th quinquennial synod of 
the denomination’s Northern Province in Dover, Ohio. Officially called 
Unitas Fratrum, the Church was founded in Bohemia-Moravia in 1457 
as an outgrowth of the Hussite movement. ... The delegates at the 
convention approved a recommendation that all denominational publi- 
cations and correspondence carry a “Moravian Year” inscription to call 
attention to the anniversary. In accordance with the action taken such 
publications will this year carry the imprint “Moravian Year 494,” 
with the number raised each year until 1957. 


A Roman Catholic weekly newspaper will be established in Wash- 
ington, D.C., early in November, to take the place of the Catholic 
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Review of Baltimore, which for 50 years has served Catholics in the 
capital area.... The new paper will be called the Catholic Standard, 
will be published in 24-page tabloid format, and will initially be 
delivered to 35,000 Catholic homes. .. . Editor in chief will be the 
Rev. Philip Hannan, who was ordained in 1939, served as chaplain of 
the 82d Airborne Division in World War II, and after the war com- 
pleted study for a doctorate in canon law at the Catholic University 
in Washington. x * * 


News comes from Hong Kong that a Chinese Roman Catholic 
priest, Father Wang Liang Tso of Kwanyuan in Szechwan province, 
was executed in May after protesting the false use of his name by the 
Communists as heralding the organization of an independent Catholic 
Church movement. ... On December 13, 1950, the Communist press 
hailed a manifesto allegedly signed by 500 Roman Catholics in that 
province under the leadership of Wang Liang Tso; at a session of 
the Cabinet on December 29 the chairman of the government's cul- 
tural and educational committee named the priest as the moving 
spirit behind a Catholic independence movement; another Cabinet 
member called upon Catholic priests of the country to follow the 
patriotic movement which, he said, was launched by Father Wang; in 
January, Premier Chou En Lai addressed a meeting of Catholic clergy 
on the same subject. ... But in May the Communists accused the 
priest of spreading a rumor that he was not in favor of the three 
Chinese autonomies: self-rule, self-support, and self-propagation; Father 
Wang told Communist authorities that he opposed every effort to set 
up a schismatic Church, and “you can cut off my head if you wish”; 
which they did... . To date there is no evidence that any Catholic 
priest is supporting the schismatic movement. 


* * * 


Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek were expelled from 
the Communist-controlled Chinese Methodist Church. Bishop Kiang 
Changchuan, who baptized the Generalissimo as a member of the 
Church, was required to criticize himself for the action. 


* * * 


Pope Pius XII issued an appeal for Christian unity in the encyclical 
Sempiternus Rex, commemorating the 15th centenary of the Council 
of Chalcedon, 451. He stressed the need for all Christians to join under 
one flag in the struggle against “the infernal enemy” — Communism.... 
His appeal was answered by the executive council of the Church of 
England in Canada. An adopted resolution stated: “The Pope has 
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been invited to lead his followers into the fellowship (of the World 
Council of Churches) and so strengthen spiritual unity against the 
onslaught of the common enemy. Unfortunately, he has so far refused 
this co-operation with other Christian people.” —It would seem that 
a previous resolution, which was considered unsatisfactory, might also 
have been in place; it said there could be no favorable reply to the 
Pope’s appeal unless the Papacy “changed its attitude in regard to its 
exclusiveness and totalitarianism.” The Papacy is, and has always been, 
for one union only: a union under the flag of the Papacy. 


* * * 


Five priests and about 35 laymen representing Roman Catholics 
from Finland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and France took part in 
a pilgrimage in Finland, going to the small St. Henry's Island in Lake 
Koylio, where the legend says St. Henry, the first Christian Bishop of 
Finland, was slain by pagans in 1156. ... This is said to have been 
the first Roman Catholic pilgrimage in Finland since the Reforma- 
tion... . Catholics in Finland number about 2,000 in four parishes — 
a small number; and when you hear that before the Reformation the 
Catholic Church had about 4,000 parishes in Finland, this pilgrimage 
does not seem memorable; but — it is a beginning! 

* * * 


Army chaplains conducted nearly a quarter of a million worship 
services during the fiscal year that ended June 30, 1951, with an 
average attendance at Sunday services of 100. Total attendance at 
Army chapel services in the 12-month period was 12,682,000. About 
one fourth of these services were conducted by civilian clergymen in 
the absence of military chaplains. . .. Attendance at religious instruc- 
tional classes conducted by U.S. Army chaplains during the year ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000. A total of 82,010 such classes were reported by the 
1,200 chaplains in service, and attendance totaled 1,108,600. . . . 
Chaplains reported 1,430,000 counseling talks; they made 111,800 
hospital visits, performed 8,041 marriages, baptized 8,714 persons, and 
conducted 15,414 funerals. . . . Sunday school classes have been re- 
ceiving the particular attention of chaplains because of the increasing 
presence on many posts of families with children. ... This report was 
made by Chaplain (Major General) Roy H. Parker, Chief of Chaplains. 
“From the annual compilation of chaplains’ reports,” he said, “it is 
evident that our chaplains have a religious program to which the 
military personnel are responding in increasing numbers. The response 
speaks well for our soldiers, who more than ever are drawing upon 
spiritual resources for their daily duties.” 
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Dr. Herbert Krimm of Stuttgart was elected to succeed Dr. Eugen 
Gerstenmaier as head of the Central Bureau of the Hiélfswerk, the 
welfare agency of the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKID). 
Dr. Gerstenmaier’s resignation took effect on October 1, though he will 
remain associated with the welfare advisory board. Dr.Krimm was 
formerly Dr. Gerstenmaier’s assistant. ' 


Dr. John A. Mackay, president of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
reported on a recent trip to five European countries taken under the 
auspices of the International Missionary Council, of which he is the 
chairman. Purpose of the trip was to survey the problems faced by 
Protestants in carrying on their religious work. ... In Belgium and 
France, he reported, Protestants enjoy full religious freedom and official 
protection. In Belgium there are about 80,000 Protestants, but in the 
Belgian Congo there is a Protestant constituency of 1,500,000, “the 
fruit of missionary activity.” In the Belgian army there are chaplains 
belonging to all faiths, and their number is proportionate to the 
adherents of the faith concerned. ... France is a “lay state which is 
not hostile to religion, but which does not desire to become subject 
again to any religious hierarchy.” Though the Protestants in France 
number only 700,000, “their influence in French affairs has been, and 
continues to be, far out of proportion to their number.” . . . In Portugal, 
15,000 Protestants “enjoy relative freedom and official protection. 
Protestant churches can even obtain permission to own property. Per- 
mission to open new places of worship is difficult to obtain, but not 
impossible.” But the Roman Catholic Church is the Church of the 
nation, and the State subsidizes it in missionary work, in philanthropic 
activity, and in public education. ... In Italy “the picture changes and 
takes on a somber hue.” The 100,000 Protestants “live under the 
severest restrictions in the exercise of their religious rights. It has be- 
come virtually impossible for Italian Protestants to secure permission 
to open new places of worship. Meetings held in places which have 
not been authorized by the authorities subject those who conduct them 
to fines and imprisonment.” The Fascist laws of 1929 have never 
been repealed and “local authorities, under pressure from the Roman 
clergy, insist upon the application of these laws to religious gatherings, 
even though their action in so doing runs counter to the Italian consti- 
tution. The result is that many Protestant churches remain closed, and 
new places of worship cannot be opened. The chief technique of the 
authorities, when appealed to for permission to hold religious services, 
is either to make no reply or to put the responsibility for decision upon 
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some other person or department.” .. . In Spain he found the situation 
“worse than I had imagined. Freedom was dead. The peace that 
prevailed was the peace of the sepulcher.” The “overt persecution” 
which marked the early years of the Franco regime “has been trans- 
formed into a subtle, sadistic, inexorable policy of making the social 
and cultural life of Protestants as intolerable as possible. In the expres- 
sion of their religious life, Spain’s 20,000 Protestants are surrounded 
with the grim confining barriers of the ghetto. They may worship in 
buildings which they possessed before ‘the glorious movement,’ as the 
present regime calls the new order in Spain. But no external sign can 
mark a Protestant place of worship. No publicity can be given to the 
services. No literature can be published by the congregation. No 
religious gatherings, however small, can take place in private homes. 
No authorization can be obtained for the organization of new con- 
gregations or the establishment of new places of worship. Protestants 
can have no recreational clubs for youth. They can conduct no paro- 
chial schools for their own children. They cannot circulate Bibles or 
religious literature through the mails. They cannot become officers in 
the army, because every officer is obliged to accept the Catholic faith. 
For like reasons they cannot become teachers or lawyers, because ad- 
vancement in all the professions is contingent upon courses in Roman 


Catholic dogma and the abandonment of every Protestant connection. 
Most revolting of all is the fact that when any person, man or woman, 
who was baptized a Catholic becomes a Protestant, he or she finds 
it practically impossible to be civilly married by a judge.” 


* * * 


There is no longer any Bible society in Communist Czechoslovakia. 
The Czechoslovak Bible Society, whose history goes back to 1806, was 
one of the many “religious, scientific, and cultural” bodies dissolved 
under a new law aimed against all “non-progressive” groups in the 
country. ... The Society sold more than 50,000 Bibles a year. It was 
not announced what was done with the copies of Scriptures in the 
Society’s depots; it is assumed that they were burned. State-run book- 
stores do not carry Bibles... . In 1943 Nazi authorities ordered the 
Society to disband. However, it went underground and stepped up 
its production until it reached a total of 100,000 Bibles a year. 
This distribution of Bibles was credited with playing a vital role in 
the anti-Nazi resistance movement. 


* * * 


The New Jersey Methodist Conference at Ocean City, N. J., sounded 
a plea to head off a threatened shortage of qualified ministers. 1,200 
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new pastors are needed each year to supply the 42,000 churches, while 
only 500 are received on trial. Also recommended was a further in- 
crease in salaries to keep pace with the rising cost of living. 


* * * 


The Italian branch of the British and Foreign Bible Society reported 
that it sold 107,849 Scriptures or Scripture portions during the past 
year — the highest total of any year since the end of the war. 


* * * 


The Japan Bible Society reported in Tokyo that a wish expressed 
by General Douglas MacArthur in 1945 is now nearing fulfillment, the 
wish that America help to get 10 million Scriptures into the hands of 
the Japanese people. ... Actually, not all the Scriptures are complete 
Bibles; a large proportion consists of the New Testament alone or 
portions of the Old Testament. ... Meanwhile, the Rev. T. Miyakoda, 
the secretary of the society, said, the Japan Bible Society, with the aid 
of the American Bible Society, is making various kinds of Bibles 
available in Japan: Bibles in Korean for the more than 500,000 Korean 
refugees in Japan, Bibles for the blind in Japanese Braille, and Bibles 
in both English and Japanese. ... “Last year,” Mr. Miyakoda added, 
“the distribution of Bibles reached 3,066,000, exceeding that of the 


best-selling novels. The rural districts are still calling for Bibles, and 
we want to supply them. We must set our ambitions high for a 
population of more than 80,000,000.” 


A new Mass has been prepared and approved by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, to be celebrated in Roman Catholic Churches 
throughout the world on August 15, the Feast of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. The text for the Introit is Rev.12:1 and 
Psalm 97:1; the Epistle Judith 13:22-25, and 15:10; the Gospel Luke 
1:41-50; the Gradual Psalm 44:11, 12, 14; the Offertory Gen. 3:15, 
in the Roman Catholic version, of course: “I will put enmities between 
thee and the woman, and thy seed and her seed; she shall crush thy 
head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” ... On the eve of the 
feast day an article appeared in the Vatican newspaper Osservatore 
Romano announcing that a congress of Catholic theologians would 
be held in Rome from October 27 to November 1 “to review and 
evaluate in a critical manner what Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox 
authors have written” about the Assumption proclamation. The article 
was by Father Carlo Balic, a member of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office, and Magnificent Rector of the Atheneum Antonianum 
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in Rome. The Atheneum is conducted by the Order of Friars Minor 
and teaches theology, canon law, and philosophy. . . . Father Balic 
wrote that “our dissident brothers” had considered the proclamation of 
the Assumption dogma as “an arbitrary act of the Supreme Pontiff.” 
“Thus they disregard the fact that the truth he proclaimed was already 
the common patrimony of the Church of Christ long before the sep- 
aration (Patriarch of Constantinople in the ninth century), Luther, 
and Henry VIII.” . .. Calling the Protestant charges “unfounded,” 
Father Balic said that the Protestant and Orthodox Churches, like 
the Catholic Church, “admit the assistance of the Holy Ghost”; and 
this “constitutes the primordial and basic factor that has guided (Cath- 
olic) theologians in discovering and making known what was con- 
tained in the Sacred Scriptures and Tradition.”—-What would one 
call that argument? Moreover, the belief in Mary’s bodily assumption 
after her death admittedly does not go back farther than about 1,500 
years. How is it that it only began 400 years after the supposed event? 


* * * 


The Lutheran Brethren Church of America, one of the smallest Lu- 
theran bodies numerically, has one foreign missionary to every 90 mem- 
bers.... Perhaps this news item will help to explain that phenomenal 
program: Mr. Anton Peterson, a member of the Lutheran Brethren 
Church of America, provides full support for six missionaries serving 
in foreign fields. In 1950 he gave $12,000 to the work of the Church. 


* * * 


At a conference of Latin American Evangelical radio experts in Quito, 
Ecuador, it was disclosed that Peru’s ban on non-Roman Catholic broad- 
casts had been lifted and Protestants had returned to the air with their 
programs. ... Steps were taken by delegates from Mexico, Costa Rica, 
Panama, and Ecuador to create a Latin American Protestant radio chain. 
... Protestants now are kept off the air only in Argentina, where the 
ban on non-Catholic broadcasts has existed for the past two years. 


At their semiannual meeting, held in Richmond, Va., the Southern 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board adopted a budget of $15,180,000 for 
1952, the largest in their 106-year history. . . . The Board's secretary, 
Dr. M. Theron Rankin, said: “We are irrevocably committed to the 
personal support of 820 active missionaries and 117 emeritus mission- 
aries under political and economic conditions which can, and frequently 
do, change radically within a day's time. We also must provide annual 
appropriations for aid in the development of new churches, for schools 
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of all kinds from kindergarten to college, for seminaries, training 
schools, hospitals, publication houses—not just in one country, but 
in 32 areas.” .. . Records indicate that 79 volunteers will seek ap- 
pointments as missionaries in 1952. 


* * * 


A ten-year drive to recruit 4,500 new ministers and 250 more mis- 
sionaries was launched by the Disciples of Christ at a six-State regional 
conference in Washington, D.C. The drive is also being inaugurated 
at other regional conferences of the denomination. 


* * * 


The Vatican has acquired the rights over 1,325 acres of land on the 
outskirts of Rome from the Italian government for the erection of 
new radio transmitters. The new equipment will cost about $6,000,000 
and will be strong enough to carry broadcasts in 23 languages to 
every corner of the globe. 

* * * 

A film guild has been organized under the sponsorship of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany (EKID) to “counteract immoral tendencies 
in German motion-picture production.” Pastor Werner Hess, EKID 
commissioner for film matters, heads the guild. 

* * * 
The Guardian, 105-yeat-old weekly organ of the “High-Church” 


group in the Church of England, has fallen a victim to the soaring 
production costs. The last issue bore the date October 12. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


DIE HEILIGE SCHRIFT UND IHRE DEUTUNG IN DER THEOLOGIE Jo- 
HANN GERHARDS. EINE UNTERSUCHUNG UEBER DAS ALTLU- 
THERISCHE SCHRIFTVERSTAENDNIS. By Bengt Haegglund. C. W. 
K. Gleerup, Lund, Sweden. 264 pages, 912x614. Price not given. 

This most absorbing and informative work, a noteworthy Swedish 
publication of the current year, deserves wide distribution and thorough 
study by Lutherans in our country. It purposes to illustrate from 

John Gerhard’s Schriftverstaendnis how classic Lutheran Orthodoxy in 

general conceived of Scripture as the Word of God. It is divided into 

six major parts: Introduction. The Scientific Background of Gerhard’s 

Scripture Theology (Schrifttheologie): with emphasis on the new 

scholasticism prevalent at the beginning of the 17th century and the 

problem of methodology. Part I. Holy Scripture as the Word of God; 
with emphasis on the equation of Scripture with the Word of God; 
the problem of Scriptural authority and canonicity; the inspiration of 
the Bible; the problem of revelation; etc. Part II. Holy Scripture as the 
brincipium cognoscendi; with emphasis on general prolegomena re- 
garding the Schriftprinzip; reason and the Schriftprinzip; tradition and 

the Schriftprinzip; the regula fidei and the Schriftprinzip; etc. Part III. 

The Old and the New Testament; with emphasis on the questions of 

the content of the two Testaments; their difference and unity; the Law 

and the Gospel; the Sacraments; Prophecy and Fulfillment; Christ’s re 
demptive work; etc. Part IV. The Interpretation of Holy Scriptures; with 
emphasis on Scriptural perspicuity; the i#luminatio Spiritus Sancti; the 
self-interpretation of Scripture, etc. Part V. The Word as the Means of 

Grace; with emphasis on the Word and the Spirit; the efficacy of the 

divine Word; Gerhard’s attitude toward Rahtmann’s conception of Scrip- 

tural efficacy; etc. This general table of contents, which omits details of 
secondary importance, gives the student a fair idea of the comprehensive- 
ness and the profundity of this erudite study of classic Lutheran theology. 

It is impossible, of course, for the reviewer to enter into details in dis- 

cussing the findings of the author. But a few general observations may 

orient the reader to his viewpoint. There is evidence everywhere in the 

work that the author has deeply studied and fully grasped the essentials 

of Gerhard’s theology of Scripture. Gerhard, as also other representatives 

of Lutheran Orthodoxy, resorted to the scholastic categories for the 

very practical purpose of setting forth and defending Biblical truth 

against Romanism and enthusiasm in dialectical forms well known to 
72 
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and widely used by theologians of his age. His use of these categories, 
however, was purely formal; the contents of his theology he drew from 
Scripture, which he identified with the Word of God, regarded as divinely 
inspired, and believed to be the only source and norm of faith and life. 
Dr. Haegglund exhibits a new appreciation of classic Lutheran Orthodoxy, 
though the reviewer could not subscribe to every statement in his book. 
It is certainly an important contribution to modern conservative theo- 
logical literature and should aid many in their study of Holy Scripture 
as the Word of God; in particular, of the divine inspiration of this 
sacred Book. While Gerhard held to the verbal inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, he evidently, as Dr. Haegglund shows, never taught what has 
been called a “mechanical inspiration.” JoHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE TEACHING OF CALVIN. By A. Mitchell Hunter. James Clarke & Co., 
London. 311 pages, 9X6. 15 s. 

Among the numerous books on Calvin’s life and theology published 
in recent years in Europe and America, the one before us, now appearing 
in its second edition, approaches the reader with a new appeal. Dr. Hun- 
ter, lecturer at New College, Edinburgh, Scotland, endeavors to offer 
in his work a “modern interpretation” of Calvinism. His representations 
of Reformed theology are set forth in a clear, masterful style which 
arrests attention and interest from the very start. While fully sympa- 
thetic toward Calvin's theological fundamentals, the writer nevertheless 
criticizes the Genevan’s actions and teachings wherever in his estimation 
they deserve censure. Perhaps the most gripping chapter in the book 
is the one on “The Essence of Calvinism,” in which the author seeks 
to delineate what he calls the “soul” of Calvinism, which, as he says, 
never dies, even though large portions of Calvinistic dogma should be 
discarded. Calvinism therefore has a meaning and a message also for 
liberals. It is his belief that “the surest protection against the paralyzing 
touch of such a philosophy [materialistic atheism} is the victorious 
assurance of Calvinism that God is supreme, indisputably Sovereign over 
all, that His will is done, that His Kingdom will come” (p.306). In his 
discussion of Calvin’s attitude toward Luther’s doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper the writer shows that he has grasped neither the great Reformer’s 
teaching concerning the Sacrament nor the reason why at Marburg he 
refused Zwingli’s hand of fellowship. Statements such as the following 
demonstrate his incapability of comprehending the Wittenberg doctrine 
of the Real Presence: “Luther’s doctrine of consubstantiation necessarily 
involved a view of Christ’s glorified humanity which approximated to 
an assertion of its ubiquity” (p. 179). To the question: “What is wrong 
with it?” Chemnitz no doubt would have countered: “What is right 
in it?” Dr. Hunter has actually succeeded in constructing a statement 
in which practically everything is wrong but the period. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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THE KINGDOM OF Gob. By L. Berkhof. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 1951. 177 pages, 5X7¥%. $2.50. 


The president emeritus of John Calvin College, Grand Rapids, gives 
a critical analysis of the chief views concerning the Kingdom of God 
current in Protestant theology during the past century. He discusses 
the Ritschlian idea of a moral, ethical, this-worldly kingdom so popular 
with the American Social Gospelers, the eschatological ideal of the 
Kingdom as advocated by Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer some 
fifty years ago and as presently proclaimed by the crisis theologians, and 
finally the premillennial view. On the whole the author's presentation 
of the subject matter is satisfactory. We missed a thorough study of 
the New Testament concept of basileia as the basis for a real critique 
of the various false views. According to the Preface, the manuscript had 
been ready for some years. We regret that the author did not revise the 
text to include a number of recently published relevant articles. The 
publisher’s neglect to add the place and at least the year of publication 
to the hundreds of titles listed as source material is not only annoying, 
but actually detracts from the value of a study in the history of dogma. 
It must also be kept in mind that accuracy and fairness demand that the 
author inform his readers whether, for example, he is quoting the Barth 
of 1921 or the Barth of 1951. In the theological development of some 
theologians twenty or thirty years make quite a difference, as U. Saarnivaara 
points out in his recent book Luther Discovers the Gospel. Ignoring 
this has led to considerable confusion. On p. 35 we found this (ana- 
chronistic?) footnote: “Luther, Die Theologie Ritschls, p. 7.” 

F. E. MAYER 


INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH. By George Salmon. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. XXIX and 479 pages, 5X 734. $3.50. 

This is a reprint of the second edition of Dr. Salmon’s work published 
in 1890. Though published more than sixty years ago, the work is still 
recognized as a most careful investigation and devastating refutation of 
the Roman Church’s claim for infallibility. The author shows that the 
papal system stands and falls with papal infallibility—-a fact which 
several recent authors have apparently overlooked. The volume is a 
collection of the lectures which Dr. Salmon gave in one of his classes 
in the Divinity School of Dublin University, and unfortunately the short- 
comings of most printed lectures are not absent, one of which is verbosity. 

F. E. MAYER 


A PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS. By J.H. Nichols. The Association Press, 
New Work. Brochure. 151 pages. 59 cents. Cloth-bound edition, 
$1.50. 

This publication is advertised as a “Haddam House Book.” “Haddam 

House” is “a publishing project in the field of religious literature for 
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youth,” its special concern being “to deal with moral and religious ques- 
tions and needs of young men and women.” Its present editorial board 
includes such people as Edwin Aubrey, John C. Bennett, Virginia Corwin, 
H. B. Ingalls, P. J. Praisted, and other leading liberals. Primer for Prot- 
estants appeared first in 1947 and was published in its fourth printing in 
January of this year. After treating in a bare outline the history of the 
Church from its beginning to the Reformation, it presents to the reader 
the five principles of “Modern Protestantism”: “The Sole Headship of 
Jesus Christ”; ““God’s Redemption and Man’s Trust”; “The Protestant Con- 
ception of the Church”; “The Bible”; “Ethics and Politics.” The purpose 
of the book is to provide moderns with a Protestant consciousness over 
against Romanism and traditional orthodox theology. Christ's headship 
is one merely of ethical superiority. His redemption is such inasmuch 
as it moves man to his own self-redemption by ethical conduct. The 
Bible is not God’s inspired Word; nevertheless, God reveals Himself in 
this book through Jesus Christ, and so it remains a religious guide of 
ptimary importance. The Primer thus supplies a creed for “Modern Prot- 
estantism” which is substantial enough to bear semblance to theology, 
while at the same time it is broad enough to accommodate whatever the 
liberal Protestant cares to believe or not to believe. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


A PROTESTANT DICTIONARY. By Virgilius Ferm. The Philosophical 
Library, New York. 283 pages, 814X514. $5.00. 


This book aims to be a handy desk reference for ministers, Sunday 
school teachers, Bible students, instructors, as well as for all Christian 
people who desire information on teachings, events, and leaders in the 
Protestant Church. A glance into it is sufficient to convince one that 
its purpose is attained. Within its relatively few pages for this type of 
dictionary there is a wealth of information made available by a careful 
avoidance of repetition. 

The author is head of the Department of Philosophy in the College 
of Wooster. He has edited a number of volumes, including such titles 
as Contemporary American Theology, An Encyclopedia of Religion, and 
Religion in the Twentieth Century. The present volume is the kind of 
book which a student will keep within arm’s reach. L. J. SIECK 


THE CHIEF STEWARD. A Manual on Pastoral Leadership. By J. E. Herr- 
mann. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. c. 1951. 
113 pages, 64% xX9%. $1.75. 

This book was prepared for the special use of the clergy of the Missouri 
Synod in maintaining the annual emphasis upon the royal priesthood of 
believers. In view of that purpose the concept of “The Pastor as Chief 
Steward” is possible. The term is expounded in its chapter more ade- 
quately than in the title. The chapter on “Pastoral Leadership” is very 
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well done. In the material on the universal priesthood, the New Testa- 
ment concept of edification of the body of Christ, the fellowship of 
building each other member up in Christ, might be expanded. The 
material concerning the ministry, pp. 48—51, might well repeat the 
accent on the pastor’s service laid down p. 32. While it is useful to speak 
of enlisting the laity for service, namely, special positions of leadership 
in the congregation, training for “stewardship” in the sense of this book 
should certainly involve equipment of the Christian in all of his vocations 
in life. The unhappy by-product of the use of this fine book may 
unfortunately be that people are stimulated to “stewardship” and find 
themselves doing little more than giving money. To obviate that diffi- 
culty, it will certainly be important to stress not merely stewardship, 
but the royal priesthood, namely, the personal concern of each Christian 
to establish and reinforce in his fellow man the life of God in Christ 
Jesus. This book can well serve to introduce such an emphasis. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE WISEST FOOL AND OTHER MEN OF THE BIBLE. 191 pages. 1949. 
MOUNTAINS AND MOUNTAIN MEN OF THE BIBLE. 188 pages. 1950. 


CHARIOTS OF FIRE AND OTHER SERMONS ON BIBLE CHARACTERS. 
1951. By Clarence E. Macartney. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York and Nashville. 192 pages, 51473. $2.00 each. 

Dr. Macartney publishes more than fifty sermons on Bible characters 
herewith. The first volume concerns men of the Bible; the second, great 
Biblical events related to mountains; and the third, lesser noted characters 
of Scripture with important lessons attached. The sermons are attached 
to brief, sometimes compound texts. They are facile in responding to 
minute suggestions and will stimulate imaginativeness and resourceful- 
ness of the preachers who read them. Dr. Macartney expects much of 
his audience by way of interest in the Scriptures and provides much to 
the thoughtful listener. Application to the hearer is frequently minimal, 
and the reader can learn much from these sermons for developing variety 
in his applications and exhortations. Interesting are the methods by 
which New Testament completions are attached to the Old Testament 


materials (not always explicitly). RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE SECRET OF GOD. By Robert D. Hershey. The Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1951. x and 162 pages, 514734. $1.75. 

In this collection of Lenten meditations Dr. Hershey has succeeded in 
stressing one Christian, Lutheran essential of Gospel preaching, whether 
it be to the end of faith or of Christian living: God must be the Doer 
and the Giver. The thought which he makes dominant throughout the 
volume is that the life of God is God’s gift through the living Christ. To 
the taste of this reviewer the author has been a bit reluctant to give the 
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death of Christ the redemptive value accorded it by Christ and the 
Apostles; he is anxious to keep the focus trained amply upon the resur- 
rected Christ. Perhaps for this reason the reviewer found the sermon on 
“The Secret of Forgiveness” most stimulating and “The Secret of the 
Cross” less'so. However, Dr. Hershey’s volume has the merit of stimulating 
the reader not simply to agree, but to sit and think. Pastors seeking to 
break from a rut of Lenten preaching will find many sterling emphases 
to re-discover. The style is not always obvious, and the scope of quotation 
is wide. Unique is Dr. Hershey's accent on sin as separation, and life 
as relatedness to God. . RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


CHRIST’S PARABLES FOR TODAY. By William Ward Ayer. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York, 1949. 173 pages, 54%X7%. $2.25. 


The former pastor of Calvary Baptist Church in New York in this 
volume supplies a series of studies on the parables of Jesus. The chap- 
ters employ a sermonic form, but footnotes add a good deal of material 
from other studies of the parables. The author proposes to go beyond 
a single point of comparison for each parable and to explore particularly 
“the religio-social mind of Jesus.” The author's observations shift some- 
times rapidly between general and non-theological observations to radical 
and evangelical ones. In his effort to cover his material he ranges beyond 
the statement of the parable to truths derived elsewhere (cf. especially the 
materials on “the House Built on a Rock”). Some of the chapters close 
abruptly, and the general effect of the book is that of a series of stimu- 
lating notes rather than of finished pulpit messages. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE INSPIRATION OF IDEALS. Volume V in the Truett Memorial Series. 
By George W. Truett. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., 1950. 195 pages, 52x77. $2.50. 

This fifth volume in a memorial series edited by President Powhatan W. 
James of Hopkinsville, Ky., presents special addresses of the late Dr. George 
W. Truett of First Baptist Church, Dallas, Tex. The first address was 
delivered at his graduation in 1897 from Baylor University; the most 
recent date is 1941. The volume is useful for showing the development 
in style and thought of a man who already in his youth showed his destiny 
as an orator. The third address appears to be a baccalaureate item rather 
than for a funeral, as stated in the footnote. Interesting is No. IV, “The 
Supper of Our Lord.” There Dr. Truett defines Baptist close Communion 
as predicated upon the immersion of those receiving it, and repudiates 
the significance of the Sacrament for the fellowship of those receiving it. 
To the Lutheran preacher the volume is significant, despite its emphasis on 
Gospel and evangelism, for its silence regarding the concept of the for- 
giveness of sins. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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CHRIST — THE BREAD OF LIFE. The Payton Lectures. By Wm. Childs 
Robinson. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
1950. 190 pages, 542X8. $2.50. 

This series of lectures was delivered at Fuller Theological Seminary, 
Pasadena, Calif., in 1949. The author is a professor at Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Decatur, Ga. (Presbyterian, U.S.). The emphasis on 
the Lordship and Saviorhood of Christ is unyielding and the assembly of 
material from Scripture and theology interesting and fresh. The foot- 
notes reveal a remarkable acquaintance with current theological litera- 
ture. A number of misprints harm the effectiveness of the volume. The 
author pays tribute to no one trend of theology, but quotes from Lutheran 
as well as Reformed theologians of Europe and America. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


PROBLEMS THAT PLAGUE THE SAINTS. By W. A. Poovey. The Wartburg 
Press, Columbus, Ohio. 181 pages, 742x5%4. $2.00. 


A refreshing little volume, especially for pastors and church workers. 
The author presents various false notions with which the Church of today 
has to deal in seeking to win others and, as a rule, disposes of them in 
a fine Scriptural manner, though in a few cases the solution is little more 
than a mere dictum. The chapters “Accept No Substitutes,” in which 
he analyzes and refutes the spurious religionists, and “Relativity,” dealing 
with the warped morality of our day, are particularly rewarding. The 
chapter on “The New Idolatry“ (preacher worship) prompts some earnest 
heart-searching. O. E. SOHN 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Goete Bergsten. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 227 pages, 8144514. $3.50. 


This new book is perhaps the most conservative, interesting, and useful 
volume we have read on the care of souls, though a few marginal ques- 
tion marks had to be made. The author is superintendent and chaplain of 
St. Lukasstiftelsens, Institute for Psychology and Spiritual Counsel in 
Stockholm. Says he: “If this book differs in any way from others that have 
been written on the subject, it does so in that I have tried to show how 
the spiritual and psychological aspects of the care of souls are related, 
so that neither is neglected and both can be used with understanding. . . . 
The views I express about the different phases of spiritual growth and 
the forms of spiritual counsel appropriate to them are the fruits of my own 
experience in many years of ministerial work and as chaplain in a mental 
asylum; later on also as superintendent of the Institute, where, in company 
with a devoted staff of clergymen, doctors, and medical psychologists, 
I have had opportunity of studying, under clinical conditions, a great 
variety of cases of spiritual and psychological illness and maladjustment 
and have developed the methods of treatment this book describes.” The 
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language is conservative and Biblical throughout. One might wish, how- 
ever, that the author had been more explicit in his definitions of the 
Atonement, of Conversion, and other articles of the Christian faith. Some 
sections stand out above others, namely, those on pastoral advice, on 
confession and penance, and on guilt and the fear of punishment. We are 
certain that a careful perusal of this book—and some portions of it will 
want to be reread — will be rewarding to the pastor in increased under- 
standing and aptitude in ministering to burdened souls on their sickbed 
or in the counseling chamber. O. E. SOHN 


INSPIRATION FOR TODAY. By Amos Lundquist. Augustana Book Con- 
cern, Rock Island, Ill. 240 pages, 744x514. $2.50. 


Here is an excellent collection of Christian poems, meditations, and 
pointed sentences for various occasions which should prove very useful 
to a pastor as illustrative material for sermons as well as church bulletins 
and bulletin boards. While not all of it impressed us with equal force 
and some of it, like the material on temperance, is somewhat overdrawn, 
we are happy to own this book and feel certain that it will be referred 
to frequently and to good advantage. Complete indexes of authors and 
titles are appended and enhance the value of the book. O. E. SOHN 


VICTORY OVER SUFFERING. By William Goulooze, D.D. Baker Book 


House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 150 pages, 7445. $2.00. 


BLESSINGS OF SUFFERING. Same author and publisher. 173 pages, 
7Y%xX5. $2.00. 


CONSIDER CHRIST JESUS. Same author. The Reformed Church Book 
Stores, Grand Rapids, Mich. 121 pages, 8X51%4. $1.50. 

The first two volumes are the outgrowth of the author’s own experience 
in the furnace of affliction and record his own fightings and fears as well 
as his triumphs and blessings that came to him after the ordeal. A feature 
of the books are hundreds of statements of fellow sufferers throughout the 
land which came to the author in response to a four-point questionnaire 
soliciting their experiences for the general good. Dr.Goulooze is a conse- 
crated and conservative theologian, whose meditations on the subject of 
suffering could contribute greatly toward the improvement of our ministry 
to the sick. There is also a wealth of pertinent verse accompanying each 
meditation. 

The third volume listed above contains twenty-one radio sermons on 
the general theme of Jesus Christ and Him Crucified. These are divided 
into three groups of seven sermons each on the subthemes: Christ’s Invi- 
tation, Christ's Help, and Christ’s Service. Our broadcasting pastors in 
particular should receive many helpful suggestions from these twelve- 
minute addresses delivered on a small Illinois and Michigan network 
known as Temple Time. O. E. SOHN 
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STEWARDSHIP ENRICHES LIFE. By C. W. Hatch. The Warner Press, 
Anderson, Ind. 107 pages, 7% x5. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75 cents. 


A comprehensive and refreshing analysis of Christian Stewardship in 
all its ramifications. The manner of computing one’s tithe, however, 
appears quite arbitrary and points up the difficulty of embodying a legal 
requirement in an evangelical stewardship program. O. E. SOHN 


LITURGY AND SPIRITUAL AWAKENING. By Bo Giertz. Translated by 
Clifford Ansgar Nelson. Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 
1950. 32 pages, 44%4x6¥%4. 25 cents. 


The contents of this pamphlet are part of the pastoral letter written by 
the author at the time he became bishop of the Church of Sweden. The 
purpose of such a “Herdabrev” is to offer “a very personal word of en- 
couragement and pastoral counseling which serves to introduce the new 
bishop to his pastors and people.” (Introduction, p.5.) We recommend 
this little publication to our pastors and to their parishioners. It is very 
well written, very well translated, and it will stimulate as well as instruct 
and edify those who are deeply concerned about the corporate worship 
of God. Congregations will do well to distribute Liturgy and Spiritual 
Awakening among their people, including people who have not as yet 
been convinced of the desirability of liturgical worship. 

WALTER E. BUSZIN 


WORLD MISSIONS. By Martha L. Moennich, F.R.G.S. 181 pages, 5% 
by 74%. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1950. 
$2.00. 


The author is called a missionary at large, having visited more than 
fifty countries and worked with fifty-three missionary organizations. In 
her book there is a generous amount of material on some mission fields 
and a paucity of it on others. The work of some missionaries and mission 
societies is described at length, for instance, the Russian (now called 
Slavic) Missionary Society. There is no material on Lutheran missions. 
The Lutheran Hour is warmly commended. E. C. ZIMMERMANN 


From the Author BOOKS RECEIVED 


CHRISTIAN COMFORT. By Rev. Joseph T. Larson, Denver, Colo. 


From Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM (an Exposition). — The Triple 

Knowledge. Vol. VI. Baptized into Christ. By Rev. Herman Hoeksema. 

179 pages, 514 X8. $2.50. 

From Moody Press, Chicago, Ill.: 


WORLD CRISES AND THE PROPHETIC SCRIPTURES. By Wilbur M. 
Smith. 384 pages, 514734. $3.00. 








